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WHAT ARE WE 


T is already clear that the Government is in no hurry to 

announce the details of the accelerated defence programme 

which it promised to undertake at Brussels in December. It has 

even been necessary for pressure to be put on Ministers to elicit 
the simple fact that a statement will be made next week. What 
is not clear is the reason for delay. If there were any independent 
evidence to suggest that speed was not desirabl@, or that the 
effort contemplated by the Government was of such magnitude 
than an announcement could only be drawn up with the gravest 
circumspection, it would be easier to find excuses for Mr. Attlee 
and his colleagues. But such evidence cannot be found. The need 
for speed springs from the simple fact that the sooner our defence 
effart is made the more likely it is to arrest the potential aggressor 
before he goes too far. The more quickly we expand our available 
forces the more likely we ate to avert war. As to the effort in con- 
templation, the speeches of Government spokesmen can be searched 
and searched again without any evidence being thrown up of 
willingness to accept the reduction of civil expenditure which any 
significant military expansion must entail. There are plenty of 
imprecise references to future sacrifices, but they all stop short of 
the curtailment of existing Government expenditure. 

The crop of Ministerial answers to questions when the Commons 
reassembled on Tuesday showed no sign of a realisation of the 
growing public demand for effective action. Neither Mr. Strachey 
on the preparedness of the army, Mr. Bevaa on the recall of Class Z 
reservists, nor Mr. Morrison on the rearmament programme gave 
any information or even showed a desire to sink party differences 
and foster national unity. Indeed Mr. Bevan celebrated his first 
appearance in the House as Minister of Labour with a character- 
istic gibe of the kind which has made him a deeply distrusted 
figure. Speaking of the Class Z issne he said “It is a matter of 
great public interest because a great deal of misrepresentation has 
been made.” That is nonsense. The matter is of public interest 
because of its direct effect on the lives of the millions of reservists 
and their families, and because the only speedy way to build up 
an effective armed force is by drawing on Class Z in the first instance, 

The plain fact is that the session has made a very bad start. So 
far all the mental preparation for sacrifice in the cause of defence 


WAITING FOR 


has been done independently of the Government, and even in spite 
of it. Unless the long awaited statement on rearmament provides 
some pretty impressive evidence of effective action the call for 
a strengthening of the national leadership at this critical time is 
bound to grow louder. 


Demonstrations in Germany 


General Eisenhower's visit to Germany, like his visit to the other 
countries of Western Europe, was mainly taken up with the forma- 
tion of first impressions. What the General’s own impressions were 
will be made known when he makes his report to President Truman. 
He has certainly given no indication that they will be unfavourable. 
As to the impression he himself made on the group of German 
Ministers and other high functionaries whom he met, it is already 
clear that the natural antipathy to the supreme commander of the 
Allied forces of six years ago has been largely dispelled by General 
Eisenhower's plain sincerity and his extraordinary capacity for 
saying exactly the right thing. And he has again demonstrated that 
his policy statements are something much more than platitudes. His 
assertion that, if the German people are to take their place in the 
Western defence effort they must have exactly the same status as 
the rest, cut like a knife through the knots accumulated by months 
of discussion among the Atlantic Powers. It seems likely that the 
General’s report will be an incisive document, in which it will be 
shown that his European tour has been no mere demonstration but 
a strictly practical operation. The latest Russian Note on the 
rearmament of Germany, presented in Moscow on Sunday, bears, 
by contrast, all the marks of the propaganda document. It is kept 
carefully distinct from the proposal for a Four Power conference, 
which may yet tura out to have some real substance. It contains 
no positive proposals, and its misrepresentation of the Western 
defence measures as preparations for an attack are clearly designed 
for German consumption. The first Russian Note on this subject 
was presented on December 15th to correspond with the Brussels 
meeting of the Atlantic Powers. This second Note is equally clearly 
produced now as an attempted counterblast to General Eisenhower's 
visit. The choice before the West German people and Government 
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is a hard one in any case, but this week’s events must have shown 
them on which side honesty is to be found. 


Slow Motion Diploniacy 


Everything that is contained in the latest British Note on the 
Russian suggestion for a Four-Power Conference on Germany could 
have been decided within a few hours of the receipt of the last 
Note from Moscow, which was dated December 30th, 1950. Indeed, 
there is nothing in the latest communication which is really new, 
and it is difficult to see why it has taken more than three weeks to 
draw it up. The three Western Powers insist that discussion cannot 
be confined to the German question, since the causes of the present 
tension between the Powers are much wider than that ; they repeat 
that they will have nothing to do with the Prague declaration, which 
the Russians attached to their original Note of November 3rd ; and 
they continue to hold that there must be preliminary discussion on 
the agenda before the main conference can meet. The last named 
‘point is the only one on which the Russians have indicated that 
‘agreement can be reached. On the other two they have so far 
shown no sign of giving way. It is sufficiently clear that they must 
to some extent give way, though the widening of the agenda to 
include questions other than Germany must some day be followed 
by some concentrated attention on the German question itself. But 
all this was equally clear three weeks ago. It now remains to be 
seen whether the Russians will modify their proposals. Whether 
they do or not, it is to be hoped that at the next stage the three 
Western Powers will not take se much time to decide not to change 
their minds. 


Populating Australia 

A speech made by the Australian Minister for Immigration this 
week indicates the practical and considered policy Australia is pur- 
suing in the matter of attracting new citizens. She needs a larger 
population, anda balanced population. The immediate requirement 
is for skilled workers rather than unskilled labourers, and it is 
proposed to draw them from the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Holland and Italy, as well as from Displaced Persons centres, the 
total contemplated for 1951 being 200,000. These are wise and 
enlightened plans—as it was wise and enlightened to appoint a 
special Minister for Immigration in the first instance. Australia is 
determined to remain essentially British, and nothing in her immigra- 
tion policy threatens that. Out of a population of 8,200,000 last 
June all but the odd 200,000 ranked as British and at the present 
tate of immigration nine persons out of ten will be British in 1960. 
Australia has the experience of the greatest of all “reception” 
countries, the United States, to learn from. Even there, though 
immigration was heterogeneous and unrestricted till the beginning 
of this century, assimilation has on the whole been adequate. In 
Australia’s case there will be both limitation and selection, and the 
newcomers should be integrated into the national society without 
difficulty or delay. The decision to attract 25,000 Germans a year 
is particularly sound, for Germans make extremely good settlers. 


The Middle-East Point of View 


In its recent meetings the Arab League has given a full airing 
to its internal dissensions without being able to do much to resolve 
them. Its greatest achievement has been to avert the total break- 
down of its own conference machinery—a breakdown which on 
more than one occasion has appeared to be almost inevitable. The 
meeting which began this week at Cairo finds the old differences 
still very much alive; as before, there will probably prove to be a 
sharp conflict of opinion between the views of Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia on the one hand and Irag and Jordan on the other, the only 
realignment of forces coming from Syria which, on this occasion, 
apparently finds itself nearer to the Hashimite point of view than 
to the Egyptian. Although the agenda of the conference is as usua! 
fairly lengthy, the debates are expected to concentrate on an attempt 
to define the position of the Middle East in the world of today. 
This is neither an easy nor a congenial task for Arab statesmen. 
For no nations of the world is neutrality a more desirable or a 
more impossible aim than for those of the Middle East. There is 
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an almost universal feeling among their citizens (which has also 
recently been expressed by the Prime Minister of Israel) that the 
quarrels which split the world are in no sense their making and in 
only a very limited sense their concern. There is, to be sure, 
genuine alarm among the Arabs at the possible spread of Com. 
munism, but this new fear has not yet succeeded in driving out the 
traditional suspicion of “imperialism.” Egypt in particular, the 
richest and potentially the strongest Power in the Middle East, jis 
still too obsessed with the wish to see British troops depart to be able 
to consider realistically how the vacuum created by their departure 
would be filled. There are signs that Iraq and Syria, both within 
an hour's flying time of Russian aerodromes, have grown more 
conscious of the limitations on Arab’s powers of self-defence. The 
valuable part which the nations of the Middle East can play as 
intermediaries has recently been shown at Lake Success. It would 
be a great step forward if the current meeting of the Arab League 
could show that its member States are now prepared to forget their 
internal and external animosities and co-operate with other friendly 
nations in the search for peace. 


February—1947 and 1951 


The Government and the National Coal Board have clearly not 
learned in the past four years how to avert fuel crises, but they have 
at least made .ome advance in the technique of dealing with crises 
once they occur. The public may take what comfort it can from 
the fact that this time we know just how small the stocks are, when 
the point of greatest danger is likely to come, and where cuts in 
consumption—if there must be cuts—are likely to fall. There is 
also some assurance that the main danger signals, which were visible 
in 1947 but not consistently heeded, will this time be taken seriously. 
And as to the all-important unknown factor, the weather, there is 
this time some evidence not only of a disposition to hope for the 
best but also of some concrete preparations for the worst. But the 
w rst, as Mr. Alfred Robens pointed out on Tuesday, and as those 
who suffered in 1947 are not likely to forget, can be very bad— 
unemployment, loss of production, cold and darkness. And the 
public, which is now required to economise in its use of fuel at 
the very time of the year when it is least natural to do so, will be 
perfectly justified if it condemns the Government for an incompe- 
tence on fuel questions which has brought us back in four years 
to the very brink of disaster. But it will not be justified in ignoring 
the urgent calls for economy. Nothing fundamental in the way of 
increased production can be achieved in the next six weeks. There 
is nothing for it but to cut down the least essential consumption. 
Nothing more can be done in the way of exhortation or reward 
to convince the miners of the urgency of the need for a new effort. 
Even if foreign miners can be found (and an article on a later page 
of the Spectator indicates that that will not be easy) they certainly 
cannot affect the immediate situation. The general public must 
make the sacrifices required of it at once, and if in spite of every- 
thing it is still impossible to get through without industrial disloca- 
tion, it must save its indignation for the next attempt to drive the 
Government towards a fuel policy which is something more than 
the old mixture of nationalisation, cajolery and hope. 


Let Them Eat Cheese 


k ago something approaching a national crisis was 
tour y a decision to cut the supply of dried eggs. But this 
wee resentation of the public’s attitude to a meat ration 
whi 2ady fallen to the value of one (devalued) shilling, and 
wh ns to fall still further, devolved by default on a dele- 
gat spirited butchers. Possibly the Government would 
inte ; One more sign of post-war recovery that the British 
pec successfully recaptured their old apathy towards food. 
It’ e possibly be true to say that a general improvement 
in id variety of food supplies in the past few years have 
ten itract attention from particular deficiencies. But the 
fac public says little on the potentially explosive subject 
of ration, and that the butchers inevitably tend to over- 
sta ise, Must not be allowed to diminish the vigilance of 
th ceupy the posts of danger at the Ministry of Food. 
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Toughness in bargaining with the Argentine is one thing. Reducing 
meat supplies to vanishing point while the difference between £120 
a tonand £104 a ton is split is another thing. And if the difference 
refuses to be split and the British must reconcile themselves to 
ceasing to be a meat-eating people, then at least the Minister of 
Food might consider the possibility that we have crossed the 
dividing-line between a post-war and a pre-war period. If we cannot 
have meat (and the vast majority would still prefer to have it) then 
we must surely have protein in some other form—possibly in an 
enlarged cheese ration. No doubt there are financial difficulties 
about that too, but the devalued pound was bound to encounter 
those difficulties sooner or later. The toughest of bargainers cannot 
prevent imported food from being dear. But the people must eat. 
Gaps in vital sectors of our food defences can only be tolerated 
for a short time, and the protein gap will soon have to be filled. 


The Manufacture of Films 

The public is only aware of a crisis in the film industry when 
old films are resurrected at the local cinema. The industry itself is 
acutely aware of the crisis long before this stage is reached, and 
now that half the studios in the country are idle it is vigorously 
canvassing remedies for the situation. A conference which was 
held in London this week and attended by workers engaged in every 
branch of film manufacture, restated the simplest and most familiar 
remedy ; this is that the makers of films should be allowed a much 
larger share of the ultimate profits than is available for them at 
present. This could be done in one of two ways, either by reducing 
the slice which is taken by the distributors or by a lowering of the 
entertainment tax. “ The division of box-office receipts should be 
revised,” said Sir Laurence Olivier, “and it is desirable that the 
Government should plough back a proportion of the tax into the 
industry.” Of course it is desirable, just as it is desirable from the 
point of view of the ordinary citizen that the Government should 
plough back into his own pocket some of the taxes of which he is 
directly and indirectly mulcted every year ; it is fair to assume that 
the film industry, like the citizen, is a better manager and a better 
guardian of its own interests than is the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But what, presumably, must be called the spirit of the age is against 
any solution so simple. The spirit of the age prefers a solution 
similar to that suggested a week earlier by Mr. Tom O'Brien, the 
general secretary of the National Association of Theatrical and 
Kine Employees, that the Government should make an immediate 
loan of up to £20 million to the National Film Finance Corporation. 
But in present conditions a loan on this scale is unlikely, nor would 
it necessarily prove a solution for the industry’s problems. These 
have been analysed often enough ; if a solution is ever found, it 
will probably combine further loans with improved methods of 
production and distribution and, perhaps, an adjustment of the 
quota, not forgetting, of course, the need to produce good and 
inexpensive films. 


The Lords and the Festival 

The debate in the House of Lords on Tuesday very fairly reflected 
the state of public opinion regarding the Festival of Britain. The 
Lord Chancellor, in moving the second reading of the Festival of 
Britain (Sunday Opening) Bill, spoke of the Festival as both an act 
of rejoicing and the greatest concerted effort of national stock-taking 
ever attempted. As to that it may be observed that emotions cannot 
be summoned up by official arbitrament, and Lord Reading 
seemed to damp one type of rejoicing down a little by advocating 
what Lord Teviot, who followed him, called a little summarily 
washing out the whole fun fair. The Archbishop of York had 
sympathy with those who had great hesitation about holding the 
Festival at all, but he thought if there was a Festival there had 
better be a fun fair. Lord Salisbury obviously had grave doubts 
about proceeding with the Festival, but seemed to think that at this 
Stage it was necessary to acquiesce. Acquiescence is no doubt the 
right policy, but Dr. Garbett is not the only person who has found 
few people really enthusiastic about the enterprise. The nation has 
been repeatedly assured that it needs this kind of tonic. But 
medicine is not always popular even when it is free, as the Festival 
will not be. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


F ever one clapped eyes on an unhappy House of Commons ff 
was that which reassembled on Tuesday. And there was plenty 
to be unhappy about. Mr. Attlee’s statement of the Govern 

ment’s attitude to Peking’s re-interpretation of its proposals for a 
settlement on Korea found general acceptance, but it threw into 
high relief the strain to which Anglo-American and even Common- 
wealth unity is being subjected. That of itself, whatever opinion 
is held about the prudence of applying sanctions, was enough to 
produce melancholy in any but the little anti-American faction on 
the Labour left. Incidentally, the prejudice and irresponsibility of 
some of the latter are frightening. When Mr. Churchill urged 
Mr. Attlee to bear in mind the dangers that would ensue for us 
from any breach with the United States one of these individuals 
demanded to know, “Why?” Here, apparently, was a Socialist 
bigot ready to welcome a breach with U.S.A. for its own sake. 
+ * * + 

But the unhappiness of the House has another source. It is the 
domestic dilemma. The Commons are caught as in a vice of adverse 
circumstances. The Government is neither inspiring confidence nor 
providing leadership, largely because, as many suspect, it is confused 
if not divided in mind. It dilly-dallies on defence measures. It has 
seemed incapable of deciding what it wants from the Z reservists, 
(If there is no further postponement we are to have a defence 
statement next week.) In its higher reaches it consists of tired men 
who have been continuously in office since 1940. Its Foreign 
Secretary is a sick man. It cannot renew itself from its own 
resources in men. Last week’s limited changes exposed the poverty 
of the land in that respect. There are half-hearted rearmers on 
its back-benches and possibly in the Cabinet itself. And, of course, 
there is its precarious position in the House and the strong proba- 
bility that it no longer commands a majority in the country. It is 
the sense that no immediate escape offers, that the House is a 
helpless prisoner of circumstance, that is producing the unhappy 
assembly we have seen this week. 

. - * * 

Some Conservatives see salvation in coalition and, notwithstanding 
Mr. Attlee’s rejection of it, there are some Labour men, though 
not many, who would favour it. But coalitions are not contrived 
like this; they are forced by circumstance. Coalition is a natural 
growth of war. Such natural growths were the Asquith and Lloyd 
George coalitions of the First World War. A coalition (somewhat 
partial) fell out of the sky in 1931 because the Labour Government 
of the day refused the last fence in the economic crisis. It was 
prepared to make every required economy save that on unemploy- 
ment benefit. That is the only modern instance of a coalition 
created in time of peace. The complete Churchill coalition repre- 
senting all parties resulted from the moral defeat of Neville 
Chamberlain following the Norwegian debacle in May, 1940. There 
is nothing yet imperatively calling for a coalition today. 

* * * * 

If there are some Conservatives prepared for coalition there 
are more who would prefer an election, though even they could 
hardly wish it to take place immediately while the crisis over 
Chinese aggression is so acute. One has heard Labour Members 
give the Conservatives a majority of fifty in the event of an 
election. Oddly enough, however, one bas found some Conservative 
authorities less optimistic and putting the majority at twenty. Fifty 
would be a working majority; twenty would not. What, then, if 
it were twenty? A coalition? In that event, however, it would be 
a coalition led by Mr. Churchill and that, in Conservative eyes, 
would fully justify an election. 

* : * * 


Those who are hoping for a regenerate Mr. Bevan at the Ministry 
of Labour will have observed that on Tuesday he was talking of 
misrepresentation on the Z reserve business and of the need for the 
Press to exercise restraint. This may not mean much. He cannot 
be expected to throw off old habits all at once. Moreover, being 
new to his office, he may not know that stimulation on the Z reserve 
business has come from other sources than Fleet Street. H. B. 
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WHAT DOES CHINA MEAN ? 


N the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Churchill 

emphasised “the grave dangers which will fall on us all 

should any serious divergencies occur between our policy 
and that of the United States.” The reminder was inevitable ; 
yet it ought to be superfluous. If there is anything that should 
be, and is, fundamental in British policy it is the unswerving 
pursuit of the closest friendship and co-operation with America. 
In the present crisis there are three essential objectives—peace, 
justice and the maintenance of an unclouded Anglo-American 
understanding—of which neither London nor Washington can 
afford for a moment to lose sight. Whether in this case peace 
can be attained, and if so whether on terms compatible with 
justice, still remains to be seen. Whether Britain and America 
can continue to march in step over Korea is for both countries 
an almost more urgent question than Korea itself, for it affects 
the whole future of Western Europe no less than of Asia. At 
the moment the danger of divergence is patent. If we are to 
keep together Britain will have to go a little faster than she 
would choose and America a little slower. Unfortunately, the 
hands of the diplomats are being forced. The votes in both 
Houses of Congress demanding the immediate denunciation of 
China as an aggressor left Mr. Warren Austin at Lake Success 
little option but to speak and vote as he has done, though the 
result was to separate the United States from Britain, Canada 
and France and put it in a minority on a division—fortunately 
only on a point of procedure. A roused and not too well informed 
public opinion can be a grave danger. In one of his plays John 
Drinkwater put in the mouth of that great American, Robert E. 
Lee, some notable words: “ War is the anger of bewildered 
peoples in front of questions that they can’t answer.” America’s 
anger can be comprehended in view of the initiative she has 
taken, the burden she has borne and the sacrifices she has made, 
and so to some extent can her bewilderment—and ours—in the 
face of this complex crisis. But anger is a bad counsellor, and 
it is impossible to doubt that the policy Mr. Attlee outlined on 
Tuesday is wiser than the policy the Senate and House are 
pressing on President Truman. 

For the latest turn in the negotiations with Peking is far more 
important than anyone in America seems to recognise. If an 
intelligible anger with Chinese aggression—for, of course, it is 
plain aggression—is to be kept in check and the supreme aim 
of securing a just peace pursued ceaselessly, even in the face of 
rebuffs, then a close and conscientious examination of the latest 
suggestions from Peking must be insisted on. They may prove 
to be a mere manoeuvre, directed, under Russian instigation, 
at breaking the United Nations’ front and separating the British 
Commonwealth from the United States. But to assume that in 
advance and act accordingly would be criminal. India, which, 
through Sir Benegal Rau at Lake Success and Mr. Panikkar a 
Peking, has had closer contacts with Communist China than any 
other important State except Russia, has insisted that China 
genuinely wants peace ; and if it is asked why in that case she 
is acting as she is, it is necessary to remember that repeated 
warnings were conveyed through Indian channels from Peking 
to Washington that if United Nations forces advanced to the 
Yalu China would be compelled to intervene. The warnings 
were disregarded and we are where we are. It is useless to 
discuss General MacArthur's tactics now, though his recent 
gratuitous and fantastic declaration that China’s action was far 
more infamous than the blow struck at Pearl Harbour does 
raise the question whether the Korean campaign need any longer 
be conducted from Tokio, and whether supreme authority could 


not with advantage be entrusted to General Ridgway, whose 
personal and professional qualities appear to be such as to fit 
him well for that great responsibility. 

But the immediate issue is not military—on the front the 
curious and unexplained lull continues—but diplomatic. It jg 
idle to pretend that the position is not changed by Peking’s 
clarification, or modification, of its original reply to the United 
Nations Truce Committee’s proposals. It is materially changed, 
The first reply was not a flat rejection, but it was profoundly 
unsatisfactory, and barely Jeft room, though it did just leave 
room, for any further negotiation. But how do matters stand 
now ? The Truce Committee proposed a cease-fire, with safe- 
guards against a resumption of fighting, while all the questions 
at issue—gradual withdrawal of non-Korean troops from Korea, 
provision for a temporary administration of the territory pending 
a free decision by Koreans themselves regarding their whole 
future, a decision about Formosa, China’s place at Lake Success 
—were discussed by a Commission on which Britain, America, 
France, Russia and China herself, and possibly other States, 
would have places. To much of this China agreed, but vitiated 
her whole reply by insisting that a settlement of outstanding 
issues should precede a cease-fire. From that position she has 
now receded, and the difference is vital. The statement that 
reached Sir Benegal Rau through Mr. Panikkar, and Mr. Attlee 
through the British chargé d'affaires at Peking, that China is now 
ready (there may conceivably have been some misunderstanding 
about this in the first instance) to agree to “a cease-fire fora 
limited period” while the discussions on all contested issues 
take place creates a new situation. The “limited period ” con- 
dition is of little consequence. If the conversations went well 
no one would want to enforce the limit ; if they went il] a break- 
down would impose the limit in any case. As for the other 
points laid down by the Truce Committee, China, as was shown 
in these columns last week, has rejected none of them. She 
desires to add to the commission of five India, which would be 
a positive advantage, and Egypt, which would do no harm. 
She has apparently abandoned the condition that the commission 
shall sit in China. She demands the Chinese seat at Lake Success, 
and she must know well that while it is impossible to accord 
that to a State engaged in aggression it will undoubtedly be 
accorded to her if she desists from aggression. In that connection 
her expressed readiness to “ advise Chinese volunteers ” to leave 
Korea if agreement is reached has its relevance. 

There remains Formosa, which in the present temper of 
American public opinion may be the toughest problem of all. 
If so that is a reason for not pushing it to the forefront. If other 
questions like Korea itself and China’s place at Lake Success 
can be settled first the Formosa talks will be conducted in an 
atmosphere much more propitious than exists at present. It 
may be, of course, that the other questions cannot be settled. 
Though the outlook is appreciably better there is no ground 
at present for anything like confident hope. What is essential, 
as the British Government has rightly determined, is to clutch 
at whatever hope offers. America unfortunately takes 
a different view, and we must go all the way we can with her. 
That means at any rate agreeing to condemn China formally 
as an aggressor, a step which, in view of the language Peking 
has itself used, is unlikely to cause much perturbation in the 
capital. To contemplate further steps, in the nature of an 
economic boycott or some other form of pressure, at this juncture 
would be folly carried almost to the point of crime. There are 
sections of American opinion which almost give the impression 
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that they desire negotiations with Peking to fail. That may be 
mere emotional impatience, and impatience in these conditions 
can be well understood. But the ultimate aims of America and 
ourselves are precisely the same, and it should be possible to 
convince responsible Senators and Congressmen that there are 
better methods of attaining them than those they at present 
favour. That must be the endeavour, and it must be made with 
minds open to the conviction that America may after all be 


right and we wrong. It is impossible to be conyinced of that 
yet. To go all the way with America at once might well mean 
shattering finally any hope of a peaceful settlement. To try 
negotiation first would not merely not prejudice the American 
proposals but would make it certain that in the event of negotia- 
tion failing they would be adopted by an overwhelming majority. 
Along that path America and the Commonwealth ought, surely, 
to be able to walk together. 


A. SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. BEVIN’S new and serious illness must, it would seem, 
bring the question of the Foreign Secretaryship to a head, 
for it can hardly be possible for him to carry the heavy 

burden any longer. The burden, unfortunately, is abnormally heavy 
at the moment, with the Korea crisis at its height and a Council of 
Foreign Ministers of the utmost importance probably impending. 
Who is to represent Great Britain there? In the absence of a 
Foreign Secretary no one but the Prime Minister would carry the 
necessary weight, and unless the conference were held in London 
Mr. Attlee could certainly not manage it. That means that a new 
appointment must be made quickly in the event of Mr. Bevin 
deciding to resign, and no one has been suggested to displace Sir 
Hartley Shawcross as the most appropriate successor. The Attorney- 
General has had to deal with many important Foreign Office matters 
at successive United Nations Assemblies, and his frequent contacts 
with Mr. Vyshinsky would give him particular qualifications for 
a place at the Council of Foreign Ministers. He knows the Soviet 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs better than Mr. Dean Acheson or 
M. Schuman does. 
* * * - 


The fact that it is just fifty years since Queen Victoria’s death 
has served as a reminder that it is equally (and necessarily) fifty 
years since King Edward VII's accession. That was in some respects 
a more notable event than most people appreciate today. I very 
clearly remember the impression made by the notice posted up in a 
newspaper-office in the provincial town where I lived that the 
King had left Osborne for London. “The King.” The title had 
not been borne in Great Britain for more than sixty years; not a 
tenth of the population, I suppose, knew what it was to live under 
a king. And when the eminent jurist who, as Sir Edward Clarke, 
Q.C., had sat for my borough for twenty years, became suddenly 
transformed into a K.C. it was plain that we were living in strange 
times. In deciding to style the King “ Edward the Peacemaker ” his- 
tory has gone a little beyond the facts. He no doubt cared for peace, 
like nine-tenthe of his subjects, and his visit to Paris in 1903 had 
an excellent effect. But the real architect of the Entente Cordiale 
was Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Lansdowne’s successor, Sir Edward 
Grey, has disposed of the legend of the King’s participation in the 
formulation of foreign policy. He read all the important papers, 
wrote Sir Edward, “ but comment of any sort was rare, and I do 
not remember comment or suggestion.” The King, in short, 
followed accepted constitutional practice, and left policy-making 
to his Ministers. 

. * * . 


Being something over forty myself I am slightly sensitive about 
any references to senescence. But such references are not to be 
altogether avoided. They are embedded in official documents—for 
example, and in particular, in the Companies Act, 1948, which lays 
it down that directors of Public Companies shall cease to be 
directors on attaining the age of seventy, unless the Board of the 
company concerned passes a special resolution providing for their 
retention. Boards are fairly diligent at doing that, but I am not 
altogether surprised that resolutions to be proposed at the annual 
general meeting of the National Provincial Bank on February 8th 
have caused a certain amount of City comment. For they provide 
that Lord Colgrain, aged 84, Lord Cromer, aged 73, Mr. D. H. 
Illingworth, who before February 8th will be 75, and Mr. F. G. 
Robinson, aged 70, shall one and all be re-elected. Youth at the 


prow and veterans at the helm no doubt make a strong combina-' 
tion, though I don’t notice so much youth as all that on the present 
directorate. All the same, many Boards would be much the poorer 
if all their members were retired compulsorily at 70. 

* * x * 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s finances seem to be creating a rather 
inordinate amount of interest in various quarters. When the will 
is published a good deal of curiosity will no doubt be satisfied. 
Meanwhile here is a small contribution. In an article by Vincent 
Sheehan in this month’s Atlantic Quarterly is printed a letter from 
Shaw to Mr. Sheehan’s wife, Diana Robertson, in 1949, containing 
among other things te observation “I am taxed 19s. 6d. in the 
pound to a point which leaves one only a subsistence income.” On 
that it may be observed, first, that Shaw himself had been among 
the foremost advocates of the most drastic taxation, and, secondly, 
that it is only on any income in excess of £20,000 a year that taxation 
(income tax plus surtax) rises to 19s. 6d. On the first £2,000 of his 
income Shaw would pay no surtax at all, £50 on the next £500, 
£112 10s. on the £500 after that, and so on. It would need some 
not very abstruse calculation to determine what a man with an income 
of over £20,000 a year would have left after paying income tax and 
surtax. It would be nothing to complain about, and quite enough 
to enable a reasonably careful citizen to save substantially. And in 
earlier days Shaw's income was probably larger, and taxation 
certainly far lower. 

* * ~ . 

I give this story for what it may be worth, and rather in the 
hope of eliciting further information, mentioning only that it has 
important academic weight behind it. When the translators of 
the Authorised Version of the Bible came to the 40th chapter of 
Isaiah, which begins what is commonly known today as the Second 
Isaiah, they felt that the obvious transition in style in the original 
called for something’ specially striking in English. One of the 
company, while the matter was being discussed, mentioned that he 
knew of a poet who might give some help. What was the poet's 
name, he was asked. Shakespeare. The poet (so the story goes) 
was in fact consulted, and there emerged the mgemorable “ Comfort 
ye, comfort ye, my people saith your God ” and all that immediately 
follows. All that can be said is that the dates fit well enough. But 
what we need to know is not whether it might have happened, but 
whether it did. 

° * - - 

New bad habits ought to be checked if possible before they become 
settled bad habits, and I quite agree with someone who vigorously 
damns the current, foolish and increasing use of the word “ head- 
ache ” in the sense of problem—e.g., “ His worst headache will be the 
filling of the vacancy at the base of the scrum.” A headache and 
the cause of a headache are two totaily different things, and no one 
except a deliberate murderer and mutilator of the English language 
would try to make them one. 

* * 7 . 

Without comment, because comment fails me, I quote from ac. 
advertisement in the Sunday papers: 
“William F. Temple 
The Dangerous Edge 
Introducing ‘ Janus,’ the world’s greatest cracksman, whose 
swashbuckling career makes exhilarating reading.” 

I could have sworn only three people were in the secret. What 
is worse, I may now have to return the Stone. JANUS. 
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Miners from Italy 
By GAVIN GORDON 


ELGIAN colliery owners, with thirty thousand Italians 

(besides nearly as many Displaced Persons) already in their 

employ, are busily recruiting five thousand more. The 
recruitment seems to have been accelerated by the decision, so 
painfully taken, of the British National Coal Board to use Italian 
labour in the British mines. The Belgians have the advantage of 
private enterprise in that they can move more rapidly than 
nationalised undertakings, and the chances are that they are picking 
the eyes of the market. 

A mistaken idea seems to have gained currency in London, 
apparently drawn from sources in Rome, that Belgium possesses 
more Italian mining labour than she wants. The probable justifica- 
tion for this was the existence in Belgium (though not in the mines) 
of rather heavy unemployment. In point of fact a large part of 
the unemployment was seasonal, and aggravated by the hard weather 
around the turn of the year. Latest reports indicate a big decrease, 
and in any case Belgium's faith is sternly pinned to the rearmament 
programme (in which she looks to manufacture much more for other 
Atlantic Pact nations than she receives from them towards her own 
re-equipment), and all her present policy is based on liberating 
Jabour for the arms factories. Moreover, the majority of the 
unemployed are in Flanders and most of the coal mines are in 
Wallony. 

This, however, is not the whole story. The unemployed do not 
seem to be badly cared for, with average allocations not far short 
of ten shillings per day, with no waiting period and no means test. 
Even if the labour-requiring mines were at their doorstep it is very 
doubtful if they would go down them, for successive crises have 
shown the Belgians to be obstinately unwilling to work underground. 
At the end of last September, when the mining pay-roll was just 
over 150,000 men, Belgium had provided well over nine-tenths of 
the surface workers, but only a bare half of the 107,000 working 
below ground. At the coal-face the difference was still more striking. 
Less than 37 per cent. of the 22,000 workers were of Belgian 
pationality. 

There is nothing new about this. Belgians think of their mines 
as sheltering a medley of nationalities, and, after the First World 
War, there was a massive recruitment of foreigners, with some 
Italians and the accent on Czechoslovakians and Poles. After the 
Second World War there was another labour shortage, which was 
at first dealt with by the large-scale use of German prisoners-of-war. 
After the repatriation of these the call for volunteers among the 
young Belgians doing time for collaborating with the enemy was a 
convenient method of offering remission of some of the heavy prison 
sentences which the Courts had inflicted in the early days after 
liberation. It was at best a temporary expedient, and the convention 
with Italy was signed in June, 1946. ° 

The Belgians never got as many workers as they wanted from 
Italy, and they failed to keep a full proportion of those who came 
and learned the trade. From the Italian side, too, things worked 
out less well than was expected. The original arrangement was 
that Italy should supply labour and Belgium should supply coal ; 
but Italy soon found that coal bought with Marshall dollars cost 
her a lot less than Belgian coal, the expensiveness of which has 
worried everybody since the war and came'near to wrecking the 
Schuman Plan. The convention provided for fifty thousand 
workers to come to Belgium, and well over eighty thousand came 
to try their hand. The most that Belgium ever got out of this 
was 46,700 in the winter of 1948. Since then the Italians have 
been leaving the mines at the average rate of about seven hundred 
a month, equivalent to the whole of the wastage which Belgium 
normally expects in her polyglot mining population (including the 
Belgian element). 

If one allows for the fact that a few of the workers at the 1948 
peak were still under training and later found inaptes, the balance 
of probability is that some 15,000 trained miners returned to Italy. 
Some of these may be willing to try a second foreign adventure. 
jt would, however, be unwise to pitch expectation too high. Quite 
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a number may not yet have spent their savings ; quite a number may 
be happily working in more congenial jobs. If it is indeed true 
that the National Coal Board is looking for trained Italian labour 
the field of recruitment thus seems rather limited. For practical 
purposes these are the only trained miners in the Italian labour 
market, and it looks as though they were far less than enough for 
the combined British and Belgian demands. This explains the 
Belgian enthusiasm to get ahead of the British in their recruiting, 
It may well happen that the National Coal Board will be forced 
back to engaging untrained labour, with the expense of a six. 
months’ training period for each man and the expectation of a 
wastage in training which, in the Belgian experience, came close to 
fifty per cent. 

There may, however, be an element of luck in the horoscope of 
the National Coal Board, since some proportion of the Belgian. 
trained miners still in Italy may be either unwilling to go back to 
Belgium or unacceptable to the Belgian authorities. The latter 
class is, of course, limited to those who were sent home for reasons 
of discipline either by their employers or by the police. At the 
moment Belgium’s need of mining labour is so acute that minor 
offenders in the disciplinary field would almost certainly be allowed 
back if they wanted to come. The chances are therefore that recruits 
in this class available to the Board will be rather unreliable types, 

For the rest, the Belgian recruiting officers have a good deal to 
offer. Pay is good ; a hewer’s minimum works out at nearly 37s, 
per day and the average is about £2. Admittedly there is a six-day 
week without extra pay, but this adds to the regular earnings, and 
the miner does not have to live through a British Sunday. Volun- 
teers are nearer home in Belgium than in Britain; they are ina 
country where they have many compatriots and among people of 
their own religious confession. The abundant diet can reproduce the 
dishes of any nation, and quite decent wine is not ruinously costly 
to workers earning far more than they would have earned at home. 
There is no currency restriction in the way of their sending money 
home while they stay, or taking their savings home when they go; 
and, if they send for their wives and families, they have the 
assurance that they can stay in Belgium as. long as they remain 
as miners. 

There is a great deal in this which the National Coal Board, tied 
as it is by restrictive practices in the Treasury and the attitude 
of the unions towards foreign labour, will find it very hard to 
reproduce. Moreover, unless there has been a very marked change 
lately in the attitude towards Great Britain of the Italian people 
and the Italian Press, British recruiting officers may find an initial 
resistance to be overcome. Belgian recruiting in Italy does not, at 
the moment, seem to be going too well. It is nearly two months 
since authorisation was issued for the first thousand, and the quota 
was duly filled, though the men are only now arriving. The other 
four thousand are scheduled to be recruited before the end of March, 
but missions recently returned from Rome are very reticent about 
their success. The question for the National Coal Board to solve 
is whether in fact the reserve of trained recruits has been exhausted, 
or whether there is a solid reserve of workers who want to mine 
coal but do not want to do it in Belgium. 

There are almost certainly some in the latter class. A fair pro- 
portion of the volunteers left Belgium because they were dissatisfied 
with the discipline to which they were subjected underground. 
Though measures have been taken to prevent similar wastage, even 
to the extent of appointing Italians as overseers in some cases, there 
may well be many who cherish bitter memories and would be 
willing, if they are still unemployed, to give Great Britain the benefit 
of their doubt about trying again. There are many, too, who were 
unhappy about their housing conditions in the early days, a factor 
for which the Belgian collieries blame their Government, and 
themselves claim credit for the successful solving of the problem in 
present conditions. Enough is known in Europe about housing 
shortages in England for Italians to demand rather specific assurances 
before they volunteer to accept work in the mines. This, however, 
is only one of the difficulties which the National Coal Board will 
have to surmount. Italians who emigrate to work are for the most 
part hard workers and good savers. The question of remittances home 
is therefore crucial ; so, too, is the question of diet, including wine. 
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Television Over There 


By D. W. BROGAN 


NE of the sources of amusement, albeit amusement of a 

grim type, in the depression years in New York, was the 

sight of the Empire State Building. There it stood; the 
tallest thing man had ever made, and it stood empty. The smash 
came before the foundations were above the ground, and when 
finally the Empire State Building, was ready for occupancy, the 
only use that could be found for it (so it was said) was the provision 
of one hundred and twenty floors for ruined speculators to jump 
from. Most striking of all the emblems of deceived hopes that 
the mammoth provided was the aluminium mast at the top. To it 
the incoming Zeppelins were to be moored. But the disaster at 
Lakewood ended all that; no airship ever was moored to it. 

“Nous avons changé tout cela.” The boom has filled the offices, 
and, higher than the former airship-mooring-mast, rises the tele- 
vision mast, reminding visitor and native or settler that the revenue 
the television companies pay now far surpasses the revenue from 
the pilgrims who want to get to the top and see the world. It is 
only the most conspicuous sign of the revolution wrought in America 
by television, which has passed from the status of a fad to one of 
the basic features of American life. The television set has replaced 
the motor car as the emblem of American democracy, and it is almost 
revolutionary in its impact as was the original Model T. For if Ford 
put the American people on wheels, and did more than the movies or 
burlesque or any Other menace to break up the American home and 
turn the American people into a race of nomads, television has 
reversed the process. Gummed to its seats before the magic screen, 
the American family is reunited in silent and respectful worship 
before the new idol. No pleasures, no palaces can compete with the 
magic spell cast by “ video "—for so, with more regard for linguistic 
purity than we show, the business has decidéd that television is to 
be called. 

This state of affairs ought to rejoice the moralists who have been 
trying for nearly a generation to get the American family back in 
the home and on nodding terms at least with each other. The 
American home is back with a bang. There is the living-room and 
there are the children rooted to the ground as they gaze on an 
ancient movie seen as through a glass darkly—* it’s coming from 
New Jersey, that’s why it’s so wavy ” volunteered one of the children 
sitting like so many yogi in mute contemplation of what, one is 
told, is The Last of the Mohicans (last seen by me in Philadelphia 
in 1934). “ Boys and girls, please go out to play” is the cry of 
harassed parents who, if they have more than 2 or 3 children, find it 
difficult to see the screen themselves. 

Yet not everybody is pleased. Take the testimony of Mr. Art 
Buchwald of the Herald-Tribune, exiled from Paris to New York. 
“Television consists of a small box with a screen the size of an 
airmail postage stamp. The screen shows blurred pictures of 15-year- 
old movies, 65-year-old comedians with jokes and skits of about the 
same age, and two-year-old puppets who sell soap, cigarettes and 
rejuvenation creams. People sit huddled in bars, cellars, dens and 
living-rooms staring at these blurred pictures for weeks on end. 
No one says anything to anybody else, and a visitor who coughs or 
scrapes his chair is asked to leave the house or premises at once.” 

Mr. Buchwald is too severe. For one thing he has been spoiled 
by his experiences in Paris where, so some think, the happiest way of 
dealing with television has been found—the finest screen in the 
world and next to no programmes. Then there are still bars 
where television can be avoided and smart hostelries where it isn’t 
available at all, even if an addict asks for it. There are plenty of 
houses, too, without it, and people boast of not owning or wanting 
4 Set in sophisticated regions like East 39th Street. But outside the 
centre of Manhattan, in places like Long Island City or Montclair, 
it is very different. There “keeping up with the Joneses” means 
television or, at least, hoisting a television mast, for there are ugly 
stories of miscreants doing that but forgetting to buy a set. This 
social pressure tempted the infant industry into one of its gravest 
public-relations errors. Under the threat of the obsolescence of 
most existing sets, a great sales campaign was put on of which the 
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theme was that there were things so important, sorrows so deep, 
that your child (male or female) wouldn’t tell even the most lovin 
parent, such, for example, as the pangs of humiliation suffered d 
there was no television at home. Even in a country where adver« 
tising is as sacred as the home, this was too much. Violent protests 
forced a retreat, but, nevertheless, television is acquiring some of the 
marks of a caste rank and only the very rich or self-confident caa 
afford to despise it. 

Of course there are serious limitations on the new medium. I€ 
is still impossible, despite coaxial cables, to create a network as 
effective as a straight radio network is. Then television has been 
more effective in diminishing the revenue of straight radio than ia 
acquiring enough revenue (in proportion to costs) to recoup the 
losses. All over the industry hangs the threat of colour television, 
The Columbia Broadcasting System has perfected one system that 
the Federal Communications Commission has upheld. This horrifies 
the rival companies and the dealers in sets that either cannot take 
colour at all or can only take it after expensive adjustments. The 
rival Radio Corporation of America system is “ compatible,” that is, 
can be picked up on existing sets, but that system has not been 
approved by the F.C.C. and the courts, so far, have upheld the 
Commission. 

Another interest deeply affected is the movies, or, more exactly, 
the exhibitors. Rightly or wrongly, the slump in movie attendance, 
noted more and more, is attributed to television. Why go out into 
the cold winter night when you can get entertainment free at home ? 
Why indeed ? So there are bold affirmations on movie theatres that 
“the movies are better than ever.” This does not seem to be 
enough. The time will come, many think, and come very soon, 
some think, when new movies will be made for television, not for 
exhibition in halls. “The young things who frequent picture 
palaces” will have to stay at home—and there are new screens 
coming into use that don’t necessitate darkness. 

But what do they see on their screens? Here we come to a 
much mooted question. The greatest radio and video critic in| 
America, Mr. John Crosby of the New York Herald-Tribune, has 
asserted that “ video was invented too soon.” by which he seems 
to mean before the people who control it had any idea of what to 
do with it. But Mr. Crosby is not a kindly critic ; he is known to 
some as the John Lardner of the air, and he is suspect of thinking 
the same dangerous thoughts about radio itself and even about the 
movies. There is certainly ground for dissatisfaction. There are 
far too many Grade C movies, and old ones at that. So far, tele- 
vision does not seem to have developed any new talents. Arthur 
Godfrey, Schnozzle Durante, Edward R. Murrow, to name three 
different types of stars, came to it from radio. One comedian was 
pointed out to me by the head of a great advertising agency 
specialising in radio and television, as the greatest comic talent 
developed by the new medium. I found him far from gravity 
removing—and I laugh easily at free shows. 

I was nauseated by some horrid little children with ugly voices 
aping grown-ups. Indeed, I often welcomed the commercials ; 
the announcers had more agreeable voices and often more interesting 
things to say. I have seen one or two plays reasonably well done. 
Then the news-reel technique is made for television. You are 
looking at things as they happen, and sometimes have a better view 
than the paying spectators, which is beginning to hurt gates, at 
some spectator-sports, like boxing. It was agreeable, a couple of 
years ago, to sit a few miles from Forest Hills and see Pancho 
Gonzales upset the book, the more that you are not encouraged to 
view tennis at Forest Hills with a highball in your hand. At great 
political shows like the Republican and Democratic conventions the 
television screens drew spectators and reporters alike away from 
the furnace-like convention halls. And technically the improvement 
in clarity and steadiness is very great, even in the past year. But 
until a marriage is made between television and the movies, the 
programmes will remain scrappy. 

And what will come of it all? There are pessimists who see in 
television the last crushing blow of our mass civilisation. The child 
brought up as a viewer will have even less taste for reading or 
reflection than the child of the radio age; conversation is dying, 
reading dead. . The pessimists are too worried. Radio hasn't had 
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such devastating effects, and if it gave a chance to monsters like 
Hitler, it also gave one to Mr. Churchill. American educators 
and others are trying to bully or shame the television chains into 
producing more “ public interest” programmes and raising the 
Jevel of present entertainment. It’s an uphill fight. But I can’t 
see that the adventures of some public-spirited sea-captain that I 
watched in the house of a friend of mine were any more debilitating 
than Dick Barton, round whose adventures the whole time-table of 
my house is organised. 


The World in Perspective 


By GILBERT McALLISTER, M.P. 


HEN the late Wendell Wilkie, preparing for an American 

Presidential Election, made a breathless trip round the 

world, easily eclipsing Jules Verne’s time-record, he settled 
down on his return to write a book, One World. 1 have just come 
back from a somewhat similar excursion. Like Wendell Wilkie 
I am rather impressed by the ease and speed of modern travel. 
Beating Jules Verne by three days, | managed, flying west, to make 
calls at Montreal, Vancouver, San Francisco, Honolulu, Canton 
Island and Fiji, and to spend several weeks in New Zealand and a 
fortnight in Australia. Returning in a more leisurely way by ship, 
I was able to enjoy Christmas Day in Ceylon, pay a fleeting visit 
to India, begin the New Year in Aden, spend a short time in Egypt, 
and finally look at the excellent reconstruction of Marseilles docks 
before returning to London via Tilbury. 

One is made very time-conscious. From the beginning “ they ” 
are asking you to retard your watch, and when they are not asking 
you to retard your watch, they are asking you to advance your 
watch. It all becomes very confusing, especially when between 
Canton and Fiji they suddenly make the fifth of November specially 
memorable by dropping it from the calendar altogether, so that you 
pass from the fourth to the sixth in a flurry of time-space 
relationships. 

There is no law compelling New Zealanders to obey the 
injunction, “Early to bed, early to rise.” but it is a compulsive 
habit. Even those New Zealanders who have spent some time in 
England, even those who were at one time accustomed to Blooms- 
bury habits of late-night discussions, begin to look significantly at 
the clock round about 9.30. When once I protested against these 
habits, my host, a Cambridge man, a former Member of Parlia- 
ment, even once a member of the staff of the B.B.C., suggested that 
I might solve my personal difficulties about the right time to go to 
bed by advancing my watch two hours for the duration of my stay 
in New Zealand. I should then be able to go to bed at midnight 
and wake up at the friendlier hour of 8 o'clock. But, like A. P. 
Herbert, I have a profound distaste for watches that lie, and mine 
stayed obdurately at New Zealand time. 

Airliners are much better than ships for seeing the world in 
perspective. I travelled some 18,000 miles by plane, 3,000 by road 
and 12,000 by ship. Travelling by road one can be immensely 
interested, but thinking is difficult. On board ship the world 
shrinks to the length from foc’sle to stern and from gunwale to 
gunwale. Ship-life induces a pleasant torpor, especially in tropical 
waters, and one pauses to remark only on the obvious; on the 
strange behaviour of Australians, for example, who go on playing 
deck-tennis even when the ship is passing Etna in eruption, or 
Stromboli pouring out smoke and fire. But flying at 12,000 feet 
one enters that Elysian world where the sky is always blue and the 
clouds always show their silver lining, and even the most unimagina- 
tive passenger, once he has been ministered to by those demi- 
goddesses of the air—the air hostesses, who live up to the posters 
and who usually have useful if mundane qualifications such as 
S.R.N.—must begin to enjoy the tranquillity that comes of being 
suspended in space and time. You begin to see the wide world 
shrink and the confused disorder of the earth in something like 
perspective. 

Like God in Charles Murray's ppem, who seems to have taken 
“a donner furth to the edge o’ some big cloud,” and, looking down, 
sees how men He made Himself have started out to poison, shoot 
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and fell, “ an’ fairly mak’ a hell o’ my braw birlin’ earth,” one ig 
impressed simultaneously by the immensity and the poverty of man’s 
achievement. There is no comparing the sublimity of the Great 
Divide rising from the Canadian prairie, as if cut by some sculptor 
out of solid ice against the background of the towering Rockies, 
with the Golden Gate at San Francisco. Seen from water-level of 
the land the Golden Gate is a lovely and impressive testimony to 
man’s skill ; seen from the air it is a toy for children to play with, 
From the ground-level men’s agricultural achievements seem 
tremendous ; from the air it seems that these tiny humans have only 
begun to scratch the earth’s surface, and even in a country 9% 
prodigiously prolific as New Zealand one sees how little man has 
achieved. Side by side with farming of unparalleled productiveness 
—owing infinitely more to the accidents of climate than to any 
efforts made by man—there is soil-erosion, man-produced on a scale 
greater and more depressing than the American dust-bowl. Nowhere 
is one in a better position to form some assessment of man’s 
wisdom and man’s folly. 

Inevitably one reaches melancholy conclusions. One thinks of 
the “teeming millions” of Asia. In Bombay the phrase begins to 
mean something. It means a handsome city with a great curving 
beach against which stand mile upon mile of high flats in which 
live the Bombay middle-class, and which merge into the semi-palaces 
of the Malabar Hills. Here is the luxury of the Taj-Mahal Hotel, in 
which beautiful women in saris, laden with exquisite jewels, enjoy 
a life that owes more to Europe than to the East. Against that 
there are the beggars in the streets, the people racked typ tuberculosis, 
the city swept by cholera, the millions who live thirty to a room, 
and to whom self-government can bring no quick miracle of better 
nutrition or longer life. The expectation of life is twenty-four 
years—twenty-four years in which to grow up, to marry, to breed, 
to die. And that sort of thing can be multiplied all over Asia, and 
is not unfamiliar in Africa and in many countries of the British 
Commonwealth. There is the real challenge that faces mankind; 
the world must learn to feed its people. The self-government dema- 
gogues must work constructively with the technicians to this end. 

It is almost futile, though it is extensively practised, to blame 
the activities of Communists for all the problems in the world today, 
when the plain fact is that Communist propaganda is only effective 
in areas of poverty and real grievance. Abolish the poverty and one 
removes the climate in which Communism grows. No Third World 
War is going to settle this problem. When we have had our Third 
World War and the Americans and the British have won, or the 
Russians have won, or there remain some rare survivors of the 
genus homo sapiens, every probiem that men face today will be 
intensified a hundred-fold. Perhaps not; perhaps men will solve 
all their problems by ceasing to exist on the earth. One thing 
becomes crystal-clear. Harold Nicolson, in a recent article, com- 
mented on the illiteracy of statesmen and their complete disregard 
of psychological considerations. Today even those who are aware 
of the paranoid tendency which is so very marked in the conduct 
of the Russians ignore the paranoid tendency of the Western world. 
And yet it is this psychological condition, giving rise to the most 
acute distrust on both sides of the Iron Curtain, which will in the 
end precipitate the Third World War. 

If we dismiss the whole awakening of the East as merely a sur- 
render to the dictates of the Cominform or the Politburo, we are 
living in a world of delusions. If we cannot see that the peoples 
of the East do not fear Communist imperialism, but have a lively 
recollection of British imperialism and an acute apprehension of 
American imperialism, we ignore the facts of the case. And how 
can it be otherwise ? In the East there is poverty ; there is famine. 
In the West there is a high standard of living, a very high standard 
of living in the United Kingdom, and a luxurious standard of living 
for many in the United States. The amount of food wasted in New 
York alone in one day would be more than adequate to sustain 
life for a million Chinese for a week. And yet the answer of the 
Western world to this main problem of famine and food-production 
is to spend half of its colossal productivity in the greatest arma- 
ments spree that the human mind has ever conceived. 

But we must come down to earth. “No smoking; fasten your 
seat-belts.” There seems to be a little fog on the ground. A very 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


good landing ! We must become practical men once more. Let 
ys forget all these problems of the stratosphere ; let us tackle 

oblems more within man’s scope. What do you think ? Should 
the Class Z reservists be called up? 


The Brabazon I 


By IVOR THOMAS* 


T is unfortunate that the Government's decision not to order 

any production models (that is, models for commercial use) 

of the great Brabazon I airliner should have come so soon 
after the abandonment of the East African groundnuts scheme. 
In fact, the cases are quite different, and the £12,000,000 so far 
spent on the Brabazon I project has left substantial assets, both 
tangible and intangible. I do not say that these assets could not 
have been obtained for a smaller sum, but the project was one 
which a country aiming at predominance in ‘the air was right to 
take up. si 

The decision has, indeed, come as no surprise to those familiar 
with the full history of the project, though I have myself always 
hoped that some means might be found by which the Brabazon I 
would carry passengers on scheduled services. As far back as 
March, 1946, it was made quite clear to the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues that the potential operators could give no undertaking 
to put the aircraft into service. There were, however, other aspects 
of the project besides the needs of commercial aviation; and I 
believed then, as I believe now, that these considerations were 
sufficiently weighty to justify the Government in authorising the 
completion of two prototype aircraft. There is nevertheless some- 
thing sad, and perhaps significant, in the abandonment five years 
after the end of the war of an ambitious project conceived in the 
days of our embattled greatness. It was in December, 1942, that 
an inter-departmental committee was appointed under the chairman- 
ship of Lord Brabazon to prepare outline specifications of the 
several aircraft types that would be needed for post-war air- 
transport. It recommended in February, 1943, that work should 
be begun immediately on the design of five new types of aircraft, 
which have subsequently been known as the Brabazon Types I to 
V. The Brabazon I, which is now commonly but erroneously called 
“the Brabazon ™ simpliciter, was to be a landplane capable of doing 
the journey between London and New York without a stop, and 
therefore needing a range in still air of 5,000 miles. 

I have often wondered whether this first Brabazon committee 
would have requested this type if they had realised all the implica- 
tions. | have a strong suspicion that they were thinking in terms 
of an aircraft rather larger than the present Stratocruiser, and not 
one more than twice as big. At that time B.O.A.C. thought that 
an aircraft capable of flying non-stop between London and New 
York would have an all-up weight of about 150,000 Ib., and would 
carry twenty-five passengers. But the Bristol Aeroplane Company, 
to whom the work was entrusted, maintained from the outset that 
such an aircraft would need an all-up weight of 250,000 Ib. and 
would be able to carry seventy passengers westbound and a hundred 
eastbound. During the construction, as nearly always happens, the 
all-up weight has been raised to 300,000 Ib. (over 130 tons). No 
runways or hangars in use during the war were capable of taking 
an aircraft of such dimensions, and the need to construct at Filton 
a runway of the requisite bearing strength 2,750 yards long and 
100 yards wide, together with an assembly-shed 1,045 feet long 
(capable of housing the ‘Queen Mary’ comfortably), has added 
vastly to the cost. Nevertheless, the Government decided in March, 
1946, although no guarantee of civil operational use could be given, 
to authorise the completion of two prototypes for the Ministry of 
Supply (the first to be powered with eight Bristol Centaurus piston 
engines and the second with eight Bristol Proteus gas-turbine engines 
driving propellers) together with the runway (involving the demolli- 
tion of a village where Mr. Bevin had played as a child) and the 
assembly shed. 

Since Mr. A. J. Pegg, the chief test pilot of the Bristol company, 


* Parliamentary Secretary, Ministry of Civil Aviation, 1945-46 
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took the vast but graceful body of the first prototype into the air 
on September 4th, 1949, all doubts about the technical qualities 
of the aircraft have been silenced. In a demonstration at 
London Airport last year he handled it as though it were an Auster. 
There is no reason to doubt that the gas-turbine version, now 
scheduled to fly in September, 1952, will be equally successful. But 
the operators must take economic as well as technical considerations 
into account. The purpose behind the aircraft is to fly non-stop 
between London and New York; but is there any real reason 
why we should do the journey non-stop ? The aircraft was intended 
to be a ‘Queen Mary’ of the air and to gain the “ blue riband ” 
of the Atlantic ; but cannot prestige be bought too dearly 2? Would 
not the capital investment be better spent on several medium-sized 
machines making one or two intermediate stops ? If a non-stop 
flight is desired, would it not be better achieved by the refuelling 
in flight of a smaller aircraft off Ireland and Newfoundland ? If 
speed is the criterion, and not simply the vaunt of a non-stop 
journey, will the Brabazon I cruising without a stop at 350 miles 
an hour (in the gas-turbine version) be really much faster than the 
Brabazon IV (the De Havilland Comet) cruising at 490 miles an 
hour and making two stops? Is it not tempting fortune to have 
so many passengers in one aircraft? As there are few aerodromes 
in the world that can accept an aircraft of this weight and size 
what will happen if an emergency landing has to be made? 

These are big questions, but the determining factor has been thaf 
of cost. It may seem strange that b.O.A.C. was represented on tha 
second Brabazon committee, which laid down a detailed specification 
for the aircraft, was consulted at all stages with regard to the lay- 
out and has had a permanent representative at Filton for that pur- 
pose, and yet has been under no obligation to accept the aircraft ; 
but it would have been even more indefensible not to have con- 
sulted B.O.A.C. or to have required B.O.A.C. to purchase pro- 
duction models without some knowledge of what their cost would 
be, especially when the Corporation was under attack for the size 
of its deficit. B.O.A.C. would need three aircraft to maintain a 
commercial service across the Atlantic. Probably not even the most 
rigorous economic purist would suggest that B.O.A.C. should bear 
not only the cost of building these three machines, but the cost 
of the two prototypes, the runway and the assembly-shed, amounting 
in all to perhaps £21,000,000 or £7,000,000 for each aircraft! It 
would seem reasonable for the Government to bear the cost of the 
prototypes, the runway and the assembly-shed. But could a com- 
mercial operator afford to pay even the bare cost of construction 
of the production aircraft, say £3,000,000 each ? Clearly not. [ 
have always hoped that a round figure of £1,000,000 might be 
agreed upon as the price to be paid by B.O.A.C., and at that figure 
it might prove possible to operate the aircraft commercially. There 
might be objections from other operators that this was subsidisa- 
tion, but I think they would be sporting enough to regard it as a 
very special case. ; 

This is not to be, and we have to consider what the country will 
have obtained for the £15,000,000 (?) which will eventually be 
spent. First of all we shall have the two largest civil landplanes in 
the world, and they will not be museum pieces, but can be put to 
many practical uses. Apart from commercial uses, there is the 
possibility of swiftly moving substantial bodies of troops to distant 
parts where they may be suddenly needed ; indeed, this aspect is 
so important that if the aircraft had not been ordered as a civil 
aviation project, I am inclined to think that the Service chiefs 
would have felt obliged to request it. (In the United States similar 
developments are in the hands of the Army.) Secondly, the aircraft 
industry and the Ministry of Supply have now acquired a valuable 
corpus of knowledge about the construction and aerodynamical 
characteristics of very large aircraft. It is difficult to assess ths 
knowledge in terms of money, but in another war it might be 
regarded as cheaply acquired. Thirdly, the big runway and tho 
assembly-shed at Filton remain as permanent physical assets. It is 
idle to pretend that they would have been built if it had not beea 
for the Brabazon I, and it is now clear that they need not havs 
been built on so grand a scale ; but as they have been built. they 
can be put to good use 
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The Youngest University 


By BRIAN M. DUNNING 
(University College of North Staffordshire) 


N April 17th the Queen opens Britain's newest university, 

the University College of North Staffordshire, near Stoke- 

on-Trent. Ahead of the formal event, however, the first 
150 students are already there, in their second term, and the 
pioneering work of changing Keele Hall, once a “ stately home,” 
into a fully-fledged seat of learning is well under way. 

Staff and students live in. Accommodation is provided by con- 
verted Army huts, but no one suffers from makeshift arrangements ; 
conversion has meant almost total alteration. The old military 
planning has given place to something less martial and more 
reminiscent, for the students, of the homes they left behind them. 
Studies and bedrooms replace rambling dormitories in being during 
the war years, and until more permanent buildings go up, the 
students of this university can thank a Victorian landowner and 
a Georgian War Office for a comfortable beginning to their four 
years’ Stay. 

The fact that it is a four years’ stay denotes an experiment that 
may grow in popularity among other educational institutions. For 
the degree three subjects are to be taken during the last three 
years. Subsidiary subjects, and those leading up to the degree course, 
form the study for the first year. In this effort to reduce specialisa- 
tion and produce the graduate with a balanced knowledge of the 
world around him, the university has made something of a break 
with tradition. It may be that, in doing so, this youngest of 
universities is giving a lead to its elders. Only time can tell, either 
whether the lead will be worth following or the elders will have 
elasticity enough to follow it. But the experiment at Keele Hall 
has certainly aroused much interest, both at home and overseas. 

Letters from many countries have wished the new university well, 
and several American. universities have shown an enthusiasm for 
the four-year plan that verges on excitement. In its novelty it is 
one that provides something to watch and think about. Enthusiasm 
at Keele is infectious. The idea of creating a completely new 
university has fired the imaginations of all types, from county 
dignitaries to plumbers and decorators. Co-operation is in fashion, 
and local authorities, civic guilds and societies of all kinds in the 
neighbouring Potteries have helped in the establishment with notable 
gusto. For instance, ten men worked all through one day and the 
following night on an urgent job without considering sleep or “ time- 
and-a-half ”; four painters came early each day and finished their 
job a week ahead of schedule; the secretaries who started the 
machinery of administration did so by cutting out morning coffee 
and filling forms instead of cups. This kind of enthusiasm has 
created in the old home of the Sneyd family the nucleus of a centre 
of learning unlike anything in this or any other country. 

Visitors will probably outnumber students on the official opening 
day, for the place is not yet working at anything like capacity. But 
for all its size, it is—and will be—a democratic college. Temporary 
buildings and traditions yet to be made act as levelling influences. 
The first year will be a period of discovery. The staff know their 
surroundings no better than do the studenis, and the presence of 
something akin to camaraderie is no trick of the imagination but 
very real. 

Creator of this spirit is Lord Lindsay of Birker who, as Principal 
of Keele Hall, inaugurated the Foundation Lectures that cover the 
first year. The very opposite of the accepted idea of a philosopher, 
Lord Lindsay is a Pickwickian-like figure of a thinker who says 
what he believes, straightly and plainly. ‘“ The fun of being in at 
the start of this thing ought to compensate for some of the dis- 
comforts that are bound to crop up,” he said, and of course he was 
and is right. To be the first of many generations of students is to 
make history, and to enjoy the chance of a life-time as well as to 
carry a big responsibility. 

Few, if any, students in other universities have had the same 
Dpportunities. That. for instance. of choosing their own colours— 
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a little thing, perhaps, but the results of which carry an increasing 
significance with the years. Here, at Keele, this choice has taken 
place. A noisy but serious meeting of the college fixed on a black 
blazer to carry the red-and-gold crest proposed by the College of 
Heralds. What future generations will think of this choice is beyond 
telling, but the pioneers naturally hope for posterity’s approval, or 
at least, its acceptance of this historic-chromatic decision. 

Carpenters’ hammers still sound in the Great Hall of Keele 
Victorian house-parties, sometimes graced by royalty, took place 
where students now read history or nuclear physics, and the ball. 
room, with its exotic ceiling, now serves as one of the most lavish 
lecture-rooms of any university. But these glories of the past do 
not prevent the watchword of the place being “ Eventually.” The 
word expresses all the hopes and ambitions of everyone concerned, 
Progress at times seems slow, and indeed the very magnitude of the 
plan makes it a long and difficult one to accomplish. 

Even in the matter of physical as distinct from mental develop. 
ments this obtains. There is no level ground awaiting transforma. 
tion into a sports-field. Instead, bulldozers and excavators have the 
task of moving a fair-sized hill, and removing tons of top soil and 
rock, replacing hem with twenty acres of grass. Winter rain has 
turned the Staffordshire clay into Public Enemy No. 1. Another 
problem has been the difficulty of blending buildings with sur. 
roundings. Keele Hall itself is built of red sandstone. In order 
to fit in the new buildings with this effect, research has been done 
to find a material with the appearance of red sandstone, yet lighter, 
less expensive and equally durable. Six months of work have 
resulted in a process which provides the answer—and which may 
well provide the architects of the new refectory with a shop-window 
for the whole world to see. 

But the greatest shop-window in another sense will, it is hoped, 
be the university itself—* selling ” that finest of products, a liberal 
education, served with imagination and enterprise. To the Five 
Towns the next few years may well add a sixth, not so smoke 
clouded but—as we at Keele Hall intend it—just as illustrious. 








“Che Spectator,” January 28th, 1851 


Mrs. BROWNING’S POEMS 


Ir is no easy iask to read through Mrs. Browning's collected 
poems ; and the accomplishment of it is not likely to result in 
a heightened sense of her poetical abilities. Such reputation as 
she has gained under her maiden name of Elizabeth Barrett 
must have been founded on particular lines or stanzas, which, 
in the midst of general crudity of thought and marked faults of 
Style, seemed to show glimpses of undeveloped power, and to 
give promise of better things to come, when experience should 
have matured her mind and practice corrected her uncertainty 
of execution. This promise has never been fulfilled. The 
defects which crowd her opening pages are equally numerous 
and glaring up to the close of her second volume. Representing, 
as these volumes do, a poetical career of many years, they show 
far less progress than might have been expected from the mere 
habit of writing: and it is quite certain that, to say nothing of 
the natural growth of intellect, had Mrs Browning really felt 
that reverence for the caliing of the poet which she is constantly 
talking of claiming from mankind, she could not have con- 
tinued to send forth in her maturity first draughts of poems 
which, if the jingle of rhyme had not deluded her, she must 
have felt to be disgraceful to a schoolgirl. . . . She can neither 
write the English that befits the lofty mood of serious poetry 
nor the graceful meod of sportive verse, nor mould the 
language she does write into pleasing metrical forms ; while in 
what a painter would call composition she is both ineffective 
and unnatural. Till she has mastered these preliminary diffi- 
culties—the notes and scales of the music. so to speak, of her 
art—however much she may flatter herself, or other folks may 
flatter her, with the possession of the “ deep poetic heart,” to 
“ poetic fame” she must abandon all pretension. The “ mute 
Milton” perforce temains inglorious; and even muteness is 
ill-exchanged for a “torrens eloquium™ of solecisms in 
grammar, prosody and sense. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE often wondered why it is that art experts should be so 

quarrelsome. Some years ago I raised this problem in a 

“Marginal Comment,” hoping that, in reply to my humble 
commentary, some gifted Kunstforscher would come forward with 
incisive if truculent explanations. I received no such response: all 
that I received were a few quick cold looks. Members of other 
specialised professions do not, in my experience, generate the same 
high temperatures as between themselves. Philatelists, for instance, 
or wireless engineers maintain perfectly amicable relations and will 
often have tea together, exchanging, as they munch their doughnuts, 
ideas regarding the nature of the beautiful and the good, or even 
information as to the progress of their craft. Writers on the whole 
are a co-Operative race, being quite kind to each other often, some- 
times even deriving pleasure from the company of their competitors, 
and being careful to see that such malice as they may feel towards 
a rival is only exercised behind his back. The medical profession, 
[ suspect, is frequently addicted to jealousy and even venom, but 
has adopted as a protection against internecine combat an elaborate 
apparatus known as etiquette. Architects, I agree, are often 
animated by feelings of hostility towards each other and cherish 
thoughts of arsenic when one of their number obtains a commission 
undeserved. Yet in their case there exists the excuse of supply 
and demand ; few indeed are the commissions that can enable an 
architect to maintain his overhead expenses or to feel that his name 
will be associated in later centuries with some massive monument 
or building, adorning or defacing the streets of our eternal capital. 
After all, it is no final catastrophe for an author if some other 
author publishes a book on the same subject simultaneously with 
his own: but it is a bitter moment for an architect when some 
despised rival is commissioned to build New Delhi or the City Hall. 
I have much sympathy for architects and am not surprised that they 
should sometimes feel cross. 

* * * * 

Such jealousy as may occasionally well up in the troubled heart 
of the architect is, however, but a transitory breeze in comparison 
to the hurricane of rage and loathing by which the locks of the art 
expert are continuously disarranged. I have seen men of mature 
age actually slobbering with fury at the suggestion that the 
Chapeau de Paille may have been too industriously cleaned. A 
younger art expert of my acquaintance was deliberately cut by a 
colleague when engaged in fighting his country’s battles in the 
midst of the First World War. Although wearing a steel helmet 
at the time, my friend was stung to the quick by the look of 
concentrated venom cast at him by his fellow expert as they 
advanced to meet the enemy. The dive bombers zoomed above 
them and the bullets screamed. My friend, cowering behind a 
hay-stack, pondered anxiously as to what crime he had committed 
to justify so potent a glance of contempt from a comrade-in-arms. 
“Of course,” he remembered, “ we were on opposite sides at the 
time of the Giorgione controversy.” Only recently, if the story 
be true, an art expert, eminent alike for his charm and scholarship, 
was so enraged by the way a colleague had hung, or rehung, some 
pictures at an exhibition that he stamped loudly on the floor, tore 
his catalogue into little pieces of paper, cast this confetti upon the 
parquet and strode out into the street, drunk with what Byron so 
aptly calls “the wine of passion, Rage.” I know of no instance 
of an author tearing up his manuscript in order to revenge himself 
on his publisher. We are assured that poets are an irritable clan. 
But no poet that I have ever met enjoys battle so passionately as 
does the art expert. 

. * + * 

I have no solution to offer for this riddle. There seems to me to 
exist no reason why the art expert should be more sensitive, more 
combative or more hysterical than other intellectuals who live by 
and on their nerves. It may be that art-criticism, being a parasitic 
rather than a creative form of energy, creates a special neurosis of 
But, if that be true, why’ should literary critics be in 


its own. 


comparison so equable and mild? It may be that the scholar who 
devotes his life to the analysis of the visual arts is rendered more 
desperate than the literary critic both by the obtuseness of the 
public and the ignorance of the painters and sculptors of the art 
they practise. Yet the literary critic is charmed, rather than 
annoyed by the fact that so many of the masters of literature have 
themselves been illiterate. It may be that the study of the com- 
parative history of art requires such intense concentration, such 
specialised application, that an acute mood of tension is generated, 
incomparably more vibrant than any sustained emotions experienced 
by those who study books. Or it may be that the art expert, as 
distinct from other scholars or critics, is rendered feverish by the 
conflict between his own conviction that he is correct in any given 
diagnosis and his inability to prove it. The impossibility of mathe- 
matical proof combines with the intensity of his personal certainty 
to provoke a turmoil in the mind. He thus seeks to strengthen 
what can at best be no more than a theory, a speculation or a 
hypothesis by injecting into his idea the warm blood of passion. 
All this renders him suspicious of his rivals, egocentric, extremist 
and often very angry indeed. I should hate to live in such a 
whirlwind of animosity. 
7 7 7 . 

The ordinary citizen, when he visits the great exhibitions that are 
held from time to time in London, sees only row upon row of 
pictures hanging sedately upon the walls. He passes from picture 
to picture, holding his catalogue in one hand and in the other a 
pencil. He does not realise the blood and tears and sweat that have 
gone to the organisation of the exhibition, or reflect that many a 
warm heart has been broken, many a firm friendship sundered, 
by the strain of getting all these pictures together, of arranging them 
in appropriate order, and of writing a catalogue such as will instruct 
the ignorant and satisfy the learned. At the present moment there 
are two, and indeed three, exhibitions being held at Burlington 
House. If you turn to the left on entering, if you pay two shillings 
for admission and one shilling and sixpence for the catalogue, you 
will find an exhibition of Holbein and his contemporaries together 
with another exhibition of Seicento paintings. If you turn to the 
right on entering, if you again pay two shillings for admission and 
one shilling for the catalogue, you will find a riotous exhibition of 
the Ecole de Paris. The former catalogue contains a preface by 
Sir Gerald Kelly indicating some at least of the difficulties that he 
and his assistants had to surmount. The original idea had been to 
hold.an exhibition of German Art from A.D. 800 to A.p. 1800, but the 
German museum authorities proved obstinate and the idea, excellent 
in its inception, had to be abandoned. It was, therefore, decided to 
substitute a collection of Holbein portraits, to supplement this by 
the drawings and by examples of Holbein’s English contemporaries, 
and to add a group of the finest Seicento pictures. “ But serious 
difficulties,” writes Sir Gerald, “again arose.” This element of 
confusion and improvisation appears even to have affected the 
adjoining exhibition of the Ecole de Paris. It is difficult for the 
amateur to penetrate the secret, and perhaps jocular, order in which 
these entrancing pictures have been arranged. Were they out to 
jumble or to tease ? 

= 2 * * 

It is only when we realise the strains and stresses that have 
encumbered and disorganised the preparation of these exhibitions, 
when we reflect upon the hard labour entailed, that we can measure 
the gratitude that we owe to Sir Gerald Kelly and his advisers for 
having provided the public during these dark months with so much 
interest and enjoyment. The scholar may assert that this winter 
exhibition is too inchoate and unselective ; but to the ordinary visitor 
the startling variety that it offers provides additional zest. 
Admittedly this is not among the most impressive exhibitions that 
have béen held at Burlington House ; but it is certainly one of the 
most interesting. The pictures hang there in the calm that follows 
the storm: I find it a delicious and amusing calm. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


CINEMA 


-“ The Breaking Point.” (Warner.) 


(London Pav ilion.) 


* Kim.” 
Ocean Drive.” 


(Empire.) “Jit 


From a schoolboy’s point of view Kim must be considered abso- 
lutely wizard entertainment. Kipling’s story of the Hindu-reared 
English boy who became an invaluable cog in the somewhat 
melodramatic machinery of the Victorian British Secret Service 1s 
translated into colourful and swashbuckling terms. Master Dean 
Stockwell will endear himself to the young by being not only brave 
and resourceful but also abominably cheeky and an inveterate 
scrounger; Mr. Errol Flynn as Mahbub Ali the Redbeard looks 
splendidly dashing; Mr. Robert Douglas typifies all that is most 
noble in the British Army, and Mr. Paul Lukas as the Lama 
provides, what will probably be unpopular, a few moments’ 
thoughtfulness. All is plot and counterplot, hazard and heroics, 
and for grown-ups who have an affection for the more tender 
passions this plain and loveless tale from the hills is, despite its 
many qualifications, a trifle tedious. 


* * * * 


The Breaking Point is also an adventure story, based on an Ernest 
Hemingway, but it is endowed with no high motives, no patriotism 
and no courage save that of despair. Its central character, an ex- 
sailor struggling to keep a wife and two children on the proceeds of 
fishing trips in his motor cruiser, who, having failed to do so, agrees 
to take on a smuggling job—this character, stubbornly determined 
to find a way out of poverty even if it kills him, is played by that 
excellent actor Mr. John Garfield. He has been absent from the 
screen for some time, and it is a pleasure to welcome back his 
cynical countenance, his bitterness, broodiness and obstinate misery, 
qualities which, so tedious in real life, possess on the films a strange 
attraction. The film fits him perfectly. It takes him from disil- 
lusionment and a nagging wife, Miss Phyllis Thaxter, via the allure- 
ments of a blonde, Miss Patricia Neal, to the temptations of crime, 
and back in a more chastened mood by the same route. The film 
s always interesting and often exciting. and Mr. Michael Curtiz 
has directed it in a tough and sullen style which is most effective. 


* . 7 * 


Would that the same could be said of 7/] Ocean Drive, made, 
it is claimed, under police protection, which is why, perhaps, it is 
such an incoherent bundle of nerves. By some adept tying of 
knots in telephone wires Mr. Edmond O'Brien becomes king of a 
vast and crooked bookie empire, but there is so much double- 
crossing, so much—to a woman—incomprehensible chat of an 
electronic nature that the relief of chasing Mr. O'Brien to his death 
through the labyrinths of Boulder Dam is immense. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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JANUARY 26,'!1951 


MUSIC 


Tne Sadler's Wells revival of Don Carlos is a fitting celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of Verdi's death. Composers, like fleshly 
parents, have an unreasoning yearning after their less Successful 
products ; and we sometimes learn more of a composer's mind, as 
we learn more of a family, from these half-failures. 

Verdi accepted from his Parisian librettists a version of Schiller'’s 
tragedy which provided a series of powerful and spectacular scenes 
such as the French operatic public of the Second Empire appreg. 
ated ; but this version has not the dramatic, psychological truth 
which Wagner has accustomed us to expecting. Norman Tucker 
faced with the necessity of cutting a long as well as disjointed work 
has produced another version which makes dramatic sense even 
when it does not carry dramatic conviction and preserves most of 
the best music. Only by excising some of the less interesting music 

Eboli’s court gossip, for example, and the auto de fe—he has 
deepened the already sombre colours of the work and reduced it to 
an interior tragedy, a struggle of private passions against a back. 
ground too flimsy to support them. 

This process of pruning throws the main characters into evep 
stronger relief and makes great demands on the soloists. Most 
successful of these was Stanley Clarkson, whose Philip II had 
human pathos (is it possible to find him sinister? Not to me) 
expressed in singing which was unfailingly pleasing and musical, 
Joan Hammond made an efficient Elizabeth, but both her singing 
and acting are restricted within a small compass of conventional 
effects, so that she gave no idea of the complex psychological struggle 
taking place in the young queen's mind. 

Amy Shuard made a somewhat melodramatic villainess of the 
Princess Eboli, but she sang and acted with great gusto and a really 
musical sense of drama. Frederick Sharp's voice, fine in itself, was 
not quite big enough for Rodrigo (Posa)—or rather the tessitura of 
the part was slightly too high for him, so that he could not do 
full justice to Verdi's climaxes, though he sang with dignity and 
feeling. James Johnston had the most difficult part of all. Don 
Carlos was in reality an epileptic, and Verdi makes him, if pot 
quite that, at least a hysterical and exalté character, a creature of 
violent emotional extremes which are not in James Johnston's 
repertory, though his voice often sounded extremely well. 

Michael Mudie conducted, «nd the orchestral playing was generally 
excellent, though (as on other occasions) it sometimes seemed 
designed for robuster singers and a larger theatre. Don Carlos was 
designed for the Paris Opéra, but if it is transposed to a smaller 
house the orchestral dynamics surely need some adjustment. 
George Devine’s production, too, was hampered by the smallness 
of the stage but generally successful. Only must Philip wear his 
crown the whole time like a fairy-story king ? Perhaps the famous 
etiquette of the Spanish court demanded this: but it looks comic 
rather than regal. 

2 * 7 + 

At the Mysore concert in the Kingsway Hall on January 22nd | 
Igor Markevitch conducted a suite from Stravinsky's Pulcinella. 
What prestige still resides in Stravinsky's name ! Here is a suite of 
rather uninteresting eighteenth-century small talk (probably not even 
by Pergolesi according to the findings of modern scholarship) 
orchestrated and occasionally guyed or distorted by Stravinsky to 
make what was, no doubt, a pretty ballet for Diaghilev in his last | 
neo-classical phase. In the concert-hall it is simply soporific, without 
even the schoolboy humour of the Second Suite which followed it 
and sounds to English ears like a French cousin of Walton's 
Facade. MARTIN COOPER. 


Ex Tenebris Lux 


My fire grows dim and sullen. The hour is late. 





Hardly a sign of Jife in the smouldering grate. 

But sudden uprises a leaping, dancing dart 

“| am here and alive,” it says, “ Take heart, take heart! ” ‘ 

For untold years in the hidden coal it has slept, 

And deep in the earth its glowing secret kept 

So from grain deprived of light for a thousand springs 

The quickening sun a bountiful harvest brings. 

And in weary hearts the dreams long stifled and stilled 

May yet by some life-giving touch be at last fulfilled 
ROSF FYLEMAN 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 47 
Report by J. M. Cohen 


Ridine over the plain of La Mancha, Don Quixote catches sight of 
a line of pylons in the distance. A prize of £5 was offered for a 
conversation in which he explains their presence to an incredulous 
Sancho (limit 250 words). 

Giants, ships’ masts, Martian visitors, the three Fates spinning 
their webs, maidens advancing by night with jewels on their heads, 
and—more fantastic still—escaped giraffes, and figures set up by the 
wiseacres of Saragossa University to illustrate Euclid’s theorems: 
such were some of the explanations offered on behalf of the Knight 
of the Sad Countenance, by a most inventive batch of competitors. 
The possibilities were even more various than I had supposed. 
C. L. Hillman discovered Don Quixote in one of his literary 
moods discoursing of the extra-planetary visitors of whom he had 
read in the works of Don Herberto of the Wells. He came near 
to an award when he made Sancho refer to “a row of these new- 
fangled nylons”; a mistake which drew down on him his master’s 
familiar twofold rebuke: “ You must say pylons. But they are no 
pylons.” Mr. Hillman blundered badly, however, in making the 
Squire refer sententiously to the cables “ bearing electric current to 
remote and backward villages like El Toboso.” It would take more 
than an interval of three-and-a-half centuries to convert Sancho to a 
belief in progress. Roger Till, another near-winner, was prompted by 
the thought of ships’ masts to indulge in a vigorous battle scene in 
the manner of Treasure Island. He redeemed himself magnificently, 
however, by making his Knight suddenly discover that “ this is no 
pirate galleon, but a poor, wandering hermaphrodite who has grown 
too quickly to maturity.””. Guy Kendall, too, almost promoted him- 
self to the winning class by his Knight's ingenious proposal that his 
Squire should investigate the meaning of the word Danger on the 
label attached to the giant’s belt. “ So do that, Sancho, climb up his 
ribs,” he commands, “and ascertain the nature of that danger by 
grasping it.” 

I have awarded the prizes to be shared equally between Margaret 
Usborne and R. Kennard Davis. Miss Usborne catches Cervantes to 
the life (in a modern translation). I particularly appreciate her 
characteristic little string of squirely proverbs which, as Sancho 
would say, come pat to the point. Mr. Kennard Davis is Cervan- 
tesque in his invention, and in his Knight's swift misinterpretation of 
the motorist’s warning. In !anguage he follows one of the older 
translators—at a guess, Jarvis. 


PRIZES 


(MARGARET USBORNE) 


“Now, my good Sancho, will 1 commend myself to my sweet enemy, 
the Lady Dulcinea del Toboso, and once more draw my sword in defence 
of faith and chivalry. For I see advancing towards us, under the light 
of the moon, a band of vile pagans, such as were destroyed by the 
valorous Amadis of Gaul. Their eyes gleam trom afar and they are 
clad in bright armour, stolen from the bodies of noble knights errant 
whom, by enchantment, they have basely laid in the dust. Advance, my 
Spirited Rosinante, te avenge this foul wrong.” 

He dug his spurs into Rosinante who, because he was hungry and had 
found a patch of good grass, sensibly refused to move. 


But your worship,” said Sancho, * these are not pagans but pylons. 
They are not advancing but standing still, getting on with their own 
business, which your worship and I would be better employed in doing. 
And what you see gleaming are not eyes but torches put there to stop 
foolish people like ourselves (begging your worship’s pardon) from 
running into them in the dark. If you attack these pagans as you did 
those windmills their Moorish enchantments will run up your lance like 
i rat up a rope and you'll be taken home as dead as a doornail. And 
then who wil! defend the honour of the fair Dulcinea and give me an 


isle to govern 7 


(R. Kennaro Davis) 
Master,” quoth Sancho, “ what are those rods that I perceive rising 
into the sky, like the masts of ships buried in the sand?” 
?” he exclaimed. 


The Knight reined in his steed and gazed. ™“ Snips 


Nay, they are great spiders. Seest thou not the gleaming threads that 
Stretch from theme? This is some monstrous enchantment spread over 
the plain by a magician) Come, let us destroy his spell: ” 
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Thus saying he pricked Rosinante and, followed by his squire, galloped 
over the barren ground. Then, drawing rein under the nearesi thread, 
he leaped up onto the saddle and slashed furiously in the air with his 
sword: yet could he not reach the shining wire 

Thereat along the causeway came a wondrous carriage, moving without 
horses ; and from within it a man cried: “ Ho, there |! Touch not yonder 
wire, lest thou be slain incontinently.’ 

“Good Sir,” quoth the knight, leaping to the ground, “I prithee, tell 
me, whence come these spider-threads, and who hath set them here?” 

“ Truly,” answered the wight, “they come from the Transformer that 
is behind yonder fence. Beware, and meddle not therewith!” So 
saying, he drove on. 

“The Transformer !” crie1 Quixote. “Said I not that this was a 
magician’s doing? Alas for the hapless men that he hath transformed 
into spiders ! Come, let us storm the fence and assail him ! ” 

“ Nay, master,” quoth Sancho, “the night falleth—and they be but 
ships’ masts.” 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 50 
Set by Yvette Sheringham 


Incertitude, 6 mes délices 
Vous et moi nous nous en allons 
Comme s’en vont les écrevisses, 
A reculons, a reculons. 
GUILLAUME APOLLINAIRE. 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for four lines of 
English or French verse, urging the poet and his uncertainty to 
make a change in their plans. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than February 7th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of February 16th. 
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LETTERS TO 


How to Deal with China 


Sin,—Two contributions in your issue of January 19th give me an 
Opportunity to put down some things that have been on my mind, 

] recently spent sixteen months living under Communist rule in China, 
and this first-hand contact made many things plainer to me. Chief of 
these is the power of the Communists’ propaganda. By what I have seen, 
it is by propaganda, supplemented by force and fear, that they have so 
extended their areas of allegiance. The crude technique, that used to be 
dismissed by the West as of little account, I saw succeeding. It convinces 
obliterates memory. Although, for all the 
many virtues of the new régime, few even after a year either trusted or 
loved it, yet I saw a gradual support, along with 
acceptance of the falsehoods of the indoctrination campaign. In the 
present world-struggle of ideas, what seems to be counting most is not 
at all what is true, but what the result of 
propaganda ; not fact, but belief 

To those of us living in a Communist environment 
our statesmen for combating Communism 
unrealistic. These idealists appeared to imagine that the good deeds of 
the Western worild—raising of living standards in other lands, courteous 
and fair diplomacy, care not to cause provocation, even when provoked, 
the propagation of factual news—that would convince the world 
of the rightness of the non-Communist cause. Human nature being what 
it is, assisted by Communist propaganda, it won't. It hasn't had any 
such effect in China. Even though Britain did yield to India’s 
for self-rule, how can that win applause unless this is widely known 
But the true facts are just not known. How can the existence of the 
British Welfare State play a part, outside Britain, against the claims of 
Communism, unless people know about it? And they don't. Just in 
what way would the living standards in under-developed 
countries hinder Communism, this were powerful 
propaganda effort? For Communist propaganda would quickly distort 
the achievement to the credit of Communism and the discredit of its 
enemies 

The effective weapon against Communist arguments is counter- 
propaganda, In your review of Douglas Hyde's book, / Believed, it is 
pointed out that the underlying faith that keeps disillusioned Communists 
loyal to the the belief that Stalin’s Russia remains the best 
hope for the working-classes. My experiences confirm this. Let this 
illusion, or part-illusion, be made the target of a world-wide campaign 
giving the less lovely facts about Russia. That this is a sensitive spot 
to the Communist Parties is proved by the prominence they give to the 
portrayal of Russia as a contemporary Utopia. I met few Chinese who 
knew anything about the darker facts—living conditions, slave camps, &c 

What, then, about ways and means? Here is difficulty enough. But 
do we use sufficiently the means already available ? On the Far Eastern 
broadcast I cannot remember hearing a strong anti-Communist talking. 
Very occasionally there might be reports of a speech at the United 
Nations complaining about Communist conduct, but in a tone so detached 
as to seem weak and uninteresting to any oriental listener. This sort of 
thing is worse than nothing, for the foreign listener, unfamiliar with 
“the English way,” justifiably assumes that we havent got a case to 
declare. Worse even than this is the habit of the B.B.C. of retailing 
gratis to the world, on the curious grounds of impartiality, the latest 
injurious and preposterous declarations of Communist spokesmen, 
announced over the news on an equal level with extracts from speeches 
on our sometimes, even without the counter. No 
inflection comment, is added to suggest that such a declara- 
tion is not to be taken seriously, which is what the oriental listener does. 
As one of them said to me There must be something in it or else 
obviously the B.B.C., which is government-controlled, would not report 
it.” In these ways we not only fail to oppose and counter Communist 
propaganda ; we even give it gratuitous assistance 

Then there is jamming. I often wondered whether there existed any 
technical reason why, in China, Moscow broadcasts were permitted to 
be clearly heard, whereas the wave-lengths used by the democratic 
stations were nightly jammed. Why is there no retaliation in kind? 
If this is deliberate policy, I can state that, far from impressing people 
with our respect for free speech, this practice causes the oriental to 
think of us as merely stupid, timid, and having a weak case which cannot 
be defended. 

Have not the democracies surrendered too easily to the idea that 
the Iron Curtain is impassible ? One observes how our utmost resources 
of science and finance are being expended in the development of 
explosives and ways of projecting them. But has been any 
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THE EDITOR 


corresponding attempt to solve this most crucial and urgent of aj} 
political problems in the world today—the problem of how to ensure 
the dissemination of factual news to the populations of totalitarian 
régimes ? Without the fullest use of continuous and strenuous counter. 
propaganda, I can see no final success, at any rate in the East, for all the 
military and. diplomatic efforts of the democracies.—Yours truly, 


A. R. W, 


JANUARY 26, 


Sin,—Now that both Russia and China are known to have supported 
the Korea incident, it is much better to interpret their conduct by their 
recent actions than to make guesses based on what the intentions of 
European nations would have been under such circumstances. As a 
preliminary consideration, it should be noted that the recent events jn 
Korea cannot properly be called a war, since neither Russia nor China 
has officially acknowledged its intervention. Even though thousands have 
been killed, the Korean episode remains an “ incident.” 

Today Russia and the United States face each other in the Far East, 
Twelve years ago Russia and Japan similarly faced each other. In July, 
1938, Russian troops attacked the Japanese border guard at Chang-ku- 
feng, a hill where Siberia, Korea and Manchuria meet. The Japanese 
were forced to retire, but their reinforcements pushed the Russians 
back into Siberian territory, whereupon the Russians, too, sent reinforce- 
ments, until both combatants had committed major forces. When, after 
weeks, a stalemate had ensued, a truce was arranged and the 
excess troops were removed It then became apparent that this “ war” 
an attempt by the Russian Communists to test the military 
vigour of the Japanese. When no weakness was found, only a deter- 
mination to fight to the end, the Communists desisted. They did not 
again attack Japan until bribed by President Roosevelt at Yalta. 

The Korean “incident” appears to be a similar affair. Communist 
doctrine has led to the belief that the United States has already been 
collapsing for time. The Communist rulers then naturally 
attempted to test the degree of American and United Nations decadence 
by a limited offensive delivered at the weakest spot, using satellite troops 
trained and armed by Russia, in order to avoid a real war if the United 
States and the United Nations were still too strong. 

Then why should China support such an incident by committing some 
of its best troops? The Chinese Communists have made wonderful 
promises to the Chinese people, and have thereby secured the consent 
and submission of the country. But they are finding things very difficult, 
Famine, economic collapse of industry, forced loans, currency inflation, 
and disillusion at the slow implementation of reforms, face the Govern- 
ment. Something new is needed to bring the Chinese people to 
enthusiastic support of the Communists. 

In March, 1927, when the Communists were still attempting from 
within to gain control of the Chinese Nationalist Party, three Nationalist 
armies captured the capital of the Republic at Nanking. In this city 
there were the embassies and legations of Western nations, Western 
business houses with their staffs, missionary universities, churches, and 
many dozens of Western inhabitants. One of these three armies, led by 
Chinese Communists, planned to massacre and loot all these Westerners. 
It was hoped that British and American warships on the Yangtze River 
would in retaliation shell the Chinese city of Nanking, killing thousands 
of Chinese, and that the Chinese people would support the Communists 
in attacking the foreign Powers, which would enable the Communists to 
gain control of the Nationalist Party and the country. Fortunately a 
second Nationalist army opposed this plan and the third army was 
neutral. As a result very few Westerners were killed, and the warships 
restricted their fire toa minimum. Most of the Westerners were protected 
by Chinese against the Chinese soldiers. 

Chinese Communists appear today to be embarking upon a 
attack against foreign nations, in order thereby to induce their people 
to forget their sufferings. A foreign war is a time-honoured panacea 
for a government in difficulties. The Communists possess armies inflated 
by hungry troops who must be fed and paid or they will rebel. Some 
thousands of them could be liquidated with advantage to the government 
exchequer. 


several 


was merely 


some 


similar 


If, however, such a “ war” remains a Chinese adventure outside China, 
it is doubtful whether the Chinese people will long support it. Foreign 
wars, forced conscriptions and high taxes are hateful to them. If, then, 


foreign nations do not swallow the Communist bait, and if the United 

Nations firmly and forcibly insists upon its rights without going beyond 

them, there are excellent precedents for believing that the Korean incident 

will remain merely an incident, and that both Chinese and Russian 

truculence will subside.—Yours faithfully, Homer H. Duss. 
Oxford University. . 
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How to Get the Houses 


Sin—Mr. Tarran, in his letter in the Spectato- of January 12th, hit the 
nail right on the head when he said that the building requirements of 
the country were not 200,000 or even 300,000 houses a year, but at least 
400,000. We have not the men or the material or the time to achieve 
that last figure with brickwork alone, much as we should like to do 
so. We can provide the people with the houses they need only by 
adopting the most modern, stream-lined, factory-production methods at 
our disposal 

There is hardly an industry in the country which does not adopt 
mass-production methods to step-up its output, if there is a national need 
for its goods. In fact the Government insists that all should do so. 
The building industry would do the same if only the absurd, ill-based 
criticism of modern methods could be stifled. There will be, for all 
time, a tremendous demand for brick-built structures, so craftsmen need 
have no fear that they will become redundant. 

A comparison might be made between the building and motor indus- 
tries. No one would decry the immense amount of skill and craftsman- 
ship required in making a Rolls-Royce car, or suggest that such cars 
are not needed, But the average man cannot afford a Rolls-Royce, 
though he manages to find, in a mass-produced vehicle, a car which will 
satisfactorily meet his needs and his pocket. In the building industry 
the position is much the same. The Rolls-Royce of building is the 
brick structure, which calls for all the craftsmanship that can be put 
into it. Such craftsmanship, as Mr. Tarran says, should, in the main, 
e reserved for public buildings and the like, although I cannot altogether 
agree with some of his percentages. What the homeless want is a well- 
built house with as many modern amenities as they can afford. And if 
these houses can be produced by methods very similar to those employed 
for making popular and reliable cars, does it matter? The crying need 
will have been met with sound, sanitary and satisfactory houses. 

In officialese some of these houses would be called “ sub-standard,” 
but this would only apply to those in which the floor-space might fall 
short of that which is considered to be desirable. Tell the owner of an 
Austin Seven or a Morris Minor that his car is “sub-standard” and 
hear what he has to say about such a remark! Today the country, as 
a whole, has a purse which can just afford a mass-produced article, and if 
we can only meet the ever-increasing demand for houses by employing 
a constant flow of mass-production ideas and methods, let us get on with 
the job. We are not getting anything done by talking and “ planning.” 

I have been a craftsman in the building industry all my long working 
life. If my political activities came to an end tomorrow I should be 
happy and proud to go back to my craft, assisting in building houses 
by any new technique, as advocated by Mr. Tarran.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons, Artuur S. Moopy. 


New Old Town 


Sir.—The restrained article in the Spectator of January Sth by Mr. Edward 
Hodgkin stops short of drawing its logical conclusion. It is high time 
that conclusion is drawn. The New Towns Act, 1946, was the outcome 
of a purpose few can criticise. That purpose, as stated in the terms of 
reference of the Reith Committee, was, first, the planned decentralisation 
from congested urban areas, and, secondly, the establishment and 
development of new towns as self-contained and balanced communities 
for work and living. To achieve that purpose it is unavoidable that 
the existing inhabitants of Hemel Hempstead should be asked to accept 
the sacrifices that the conversion of their town into a New Town demands, 
Those sacrifices are too often brushed aside as being of little account 
by the more fervent advocates of the New Towns. 
They are nevertheless by no means light. Here are three. 

1. There is the danger of being deprived of freeholds, whether 
land is required for New Town development or not. Statements 
of Government policy on this subject have been ominously con- 
flicting and the peril remains. 

2. Their land has already been the subject of wholesale compulsory 
purchase orders, and many will be uprooted from the land where 
they and their forbears have lived, traded or farmed for generations. 
The whole of one of the shopping areas of Hemel Hempstead is in 
process of compulsory acquisition, not because the land is required 
for immediate redevelopment but “to forestall a speculative rise 
in prices.” Compensation to the dispossessed will be woefully 
inadequate. 

3. With the Designation Order the value of every piece of land 
within the designated area slumped overnight. 

From your contributor’s article the following facts emerge, and I resist 
the temptation to bring in the aid of other and equally compelling 
arguments or to deal at all with the overriding question of cost. 
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1. Nothing is being dome to prevent industry moving into the old 
sites of industries moved to the New Towns from London or to prevent 
tenants moving into vacated London homes, Thus, so far as the first 
purpose of designating Hemel Hempstead as a New Town is concerned 
—the relief of the congestion of its linked areas—the designation is a 
complete failure. 

2. The Government tas no policy whatever for introducing adequate 
and suitable industries into the New Town simultaneously with housing 
and other forms of building. The first report of the Reith Committee 
Stressed that the success of a New Town as a balanced community both 
socially and economically depended on fhis very requirement, No 
attempt has been made to recognise the claims of the New Towns to 
new industries where these conflict with those of the special development 
areas in South Wales and the North. Any factory, whether it is already 
in the New Town or not, that is likely to expand—and what factory 
worth having is not ?—is directed to the Special Areas. The Development 
Corporation in their report for the year ending March 31st, 1949, stated 
that a programme of industrial development covering the then next five 
years could shortly be formulated. That programme is still awaited. Its 
non-appearance leads one to conclude that it does not exist; that the 
Development Corporation are living from hand to mouth, 

3. Your contributor doubts whether the rents from the houses already 
built will be sufficient to give an economic return. There is as yet no 
sign that any appreciable number of houses commanding substantial 
rents and bearing a substantial rateable value are about to be built, 
and, without both a thriving industry and a change in Government 
housing policy, they never will be. Where, then, is the balanced com- 
munity ? Without better-class houses “ balanced community” becomes 
a meaningless catch-phrase. How then is the town to avoid astronomical 
rates ? 

It is thus becoming increasingly apparent that what is taking shape in 
Hemel Hempstead is not a New Town but a glorified housing estate or, 
as your contributor puts it, a group of housing estates. The present 
inhabitants are surely entitled to ask why they should continue to be 
called on to make their sacrifice for development such as this; for 
development which could be left to normal local agencies at far less 
cost. The Development Corporation is not to be blamed for this disaster. 
It is striving to achieve the impossible against Government policy or 
lack of policy. 

The final and logical conclusion is, therefore, that, unless the Govern- 
ment is prepared immediately to introduce a policy which will make 
Hemel Hempstead, as a New Town, a practicable proposition fulfilling 
the purposes—and all the purposes—for which the New Towns Act 
was passed, it should put the Development Corporation out of its misery 
forthwith and restore the 23,000 inhabitants of this town to their 
heritage.—I am, your obedient servant, Joun Morris. 

10 Queen Street, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


Towards a Press Council 


Sir —I am glad to see your decided comment on the newspaper pro- 
prietors’ idea of what would be a representative General Council of 
the Press. As you say, there can be no doubt at all that half or nearly 
half of the representatives of the industry should be nominated by the 
two bodies which speak for working journalists. But where, then, do 
editors come in? I suggest they could be a valuable bridge between 
the sides. With or without an independent element (personally I support 
the Royal Commission on this point), let one-third of the members 
chosen from within the industry be nominees of owners, one-third repre- 
sentatives of “ working journalists,” and one-third editors of daily or 
weekly papers or periodicals. But let half of the editors be chosen by 
the owners and half by the working journalists’ organisations. 

This suggestion would have three results. (1) We could be sure that 
an increased proportion of the owners’ nominees would think of 
journalism as more than a money-making business. (2) A section of 
the working journalists’ nominees would know something at first hand 
of the owners’ standpoints. (3) Editors as such would have recognition 
which some recent events indicate to be badly needed in our day.— 
Yours sincerely, REGINALD SMITH. 

White House, Albury Heath, near Guildford, Surrey. 


Sir,—Please allow me to correct a mis-statement in your note, “ Towards 
a Press Council.” You say “the draft constitution for such a body 
prepared by representatives of the various newspaper proprietors’ 
associations, the Institute of Journalists and the National Union of 
Journalists. ” The draft was prepared only by the newspaper 
proprietors’ associations. It was submitted to representatives of the 
Guild of British Newspaper Editors, the Institute of the National Union 
of Journalists at the Savoy Hotel on January 9th, and that was the first 
knowledge that members of the journalists’ organisations had of it. 
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In your last sentence you say, “ Half the Council, or not much less, 
should be nominated by the two bodies which represent working 
journalists.” This should be three—possibly more. The proprietors 
themselves included the Guild as an association to be consulted.—Y ours 
faithfully, Francis GRAVES. 

“ Windsor, Slough and Eton Express,” 

4 High Street, Windsor. 


Enter Reindeer 


Sir,—Janus, in your issue of January 19th, has an interesting paragraph 
on reindeer. As Chairman of the Reindeer Council of the United 
Kingdom I can reply at once to his question whether these quadrupeds 
are to come “as adornments of the countryside or for baser commercial 
purposes.” The Reindeer Council have both objects in mind. Their 
main purpose is to place themselves in a position where they can accept 
a generous offer of a specially selected herd of 25 reindeer made by 
a friend in Northern Sweden. As Janus reports, the matter is now on 
the table of the Secretary of State of Scotland, and we hope and intend 
to have further communication with him in the near future. 

Reference to the cave paintings at Lascaux in the Dordogne is 
pertinent ; but then Janus is never impertinent. These remarkable mural 
paintings are not less than 20,000 years old; but they show that the 
reindeer of those years before the Flood bear a remarkable resemblance 
to the contemporary of Northern Europe. 

Finally, in answer to “ Lector’s” letter to you in the same issue, asking 
what he and his 14-year-old daughter should read, I may tell him that 
Reindeer Council may offer him the English 
translation of the standard Russian work on reindeer. I hope that Janus 
reinforcement from behind the Iron 

A. F. Wuytt 
Chairman, The Reindeer Council of the U.K. 


one of these days my 


will not object to securing this 
Curtain.—I am, yours, &c., 


1 Langham Place, W.1. 


The Missing Word 


Sirn,—The answer which Janus’s friends, lay and clerical, might return to 
his question, what is the missing word in the quotation: “ There were 
in the same country shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch over 
by night,” will depend on which version of the Bible each 
The word (Luke II, 8) is “ flock” in the Authorised and 
Revised Versions of the Bible ; and this word also appears in the Roman 
Catholic translation ot the Vulgate which is annotated by Bishop 
but the Rev. James Moffatt, in A New Translation of the 
Bible, flocks,” and so does Monsignor Ronald Knox in his brithant 
translation of the New Testament. A layman like myself, with little 
Latin and no Greek, but with some knowledge of sheep-farming, is 
inclined to believe that Mr. Moffatt and Father Knox are right, and 
that the other translators are wrong, since a flock is shepherded by one 
person, and “shepherds” would surely be looking after several flocks. 
At this point in my letter | wondered if flock could be used in the plural, 
and I consulted A New English Dictionary, where I learnt that the word, 
among other meanings, denotes “a number of domestic animals chiefly, 
and now exclusively, of shee» or goats, kept together under the charge 
of one or more * so it appears that, although the flock may be 
few, the shepherds may be many. Whatever answer Janus receives, flock 
or flocks, the respondent will be right and in good company.— 
Sincerely, : St. Joun Ervine. 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 


their —— 
of them uses. 


Challoner - 


uses ~ 


persons 


[Janus writes: So far as I am concerned it is not a question of “ which 
I asked what was the missing word in a particular version— 
I quoted, as Mr. Ervine does, from that version.] 


version.” 
the Authorised. 


India’s Case in Kashmir 


Sirn,—In your note, “ Kashmir Unreason,” in the Spectator of January 
19th, you state: “ That the predominance of fault is on India’s side is 
And again: “India ... is shown to be incontest- 
These are very strong words, so perhaps you will 


beyond all question.” 
ably in the wrong.” 


permit me to suggest that there may be another side to the question. 
Both India and Pakistan agree that there must be a plebiscite. They 
differ regarding the conditions under which it should be held. Mr. 


Nehru maintains that the present Government of Kashmir is a lawfully 
constituted one and that Indian troops have every right to be in that 
country. He considers, therefore, that a plebiscite should be held while 
they are still there. Legally, his position is strong, Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan professes to believe that a plebiscite held in such circumstances 
would mean that the people would have to decide “ with Indian bayonets 
pointing at their He can hardly expect this view to be taken 
scriously. Presumably the ‘allot would be a secret one Moreover, 


heads 
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Mr. Nehru has never said that he would object to the presence of Outside 
observers to ensure that the plebiscite was fairly and properly conducted, 
In such circumstances any attempt by the Government to threaten of 
coerce the people would be more likely to influence the voting in favour 
of Pakistan than of India. But there is no doubt that the presence of 
Indian Army troops would greatly strengthen the hands of the civil 
Government in dealing with agitators seeking to inflame the populace, 
and would thereby contribute in preserving a tranquil atmosphere. And 
it is in such an atmosphere that reason, rather than religious passion, 
might have a chance to prevail. 

It is precisely in this respect that the extreme difficulty and delicacy 
of the situation lies. Mr Nehru has stated that he considers the plebiscite 
should be decided purely on political and economic grounds. On the 
other hand it seems clear that, to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, the religions 
aspect transcends all other considerations. Doubtless there is something 
to be said for both points of view. But surely we, in England, having 
learnt by past experience how desirable it is to keep religion and politics 
separate, should be able to sympathise with, or at least to understand, 
Mr. Nehru’s attitude ? Any sudden change in the present régime in 
Kashmir would not only weaken the administration, but would tend to 
unsettle and excite the people; and so render them more susceptible 
to religious propaganda. And it is because his main object is to keep 
religion out of the picture as far as possible, especially in view of 
probable repercussions in India, that Mr. Nehru insists (sometimes with 
what looks like obduracy) on maintaining in power the present Govern- 
ment, supported by Indian troops, until a plebiscite has been held.—I am, 
Sir, your obedtent servant, H. R. Petty 

5 Smith Terrace, Chelsea, §.W.3. (Lt.-Col., Indian Army, retired). 


Nurses and Drugs 


Sirn,—Dr. Lampard, in his article, Doctors and Drugs, writes: “No 
nurse has the foggiest idea of the cost of the medicaments she uses,” 
During a probationer’s training the young nurse is constantly taught 
and reminded of the cost of the tools and drugs used. If a nurse breaks 
a thermometer or a syringe, blunts a pair of scissors or a needle, &c., 
she places these on a slip of paper, with her name, on Sister's desk, 
She continues her work without the missing article until such time as 
this is replaced. The Sister, the stores and the dispensary do not receive 
these mishaps with indifference or provide these various items with 
alacrity and disregard of expense. 

Once a week a limited quantity of stores is distributed. The night 
nurse has so much gauze, cotton-wool and lint issued to her to make 
dressings ; she and the day staff must therefore re-pack each wound, 
taking into account the amount at their disposal. This strict weekly 
ration continues with regard to the current ointments, the disinfectants 
Before the termination of her contract with the hospital 
“care and management 


and the lotions 
the nurse must show herself proficient in the 
of stores and equipment.” 

And, finally, | have read the cost of these articles on printed lists in 
the wards and in the nurses’ home, with a signed statement by Matron 
recommending the attention of all the nursing staff to their economy.— 
Yours faithfully, ELISABETH SEALE. 

Addenbrooke's Hospital, Cambridge. 


Petrol Bombs 


Sir,—The sense of humanity is now so attenuated and so rarely operative 
that it may seem futile to protest against any of the minor barbarities of 
modern warfare. But I think there are still many people who will agree 
with me in deploring the present use of petrol jelly bombs by the United 
Nations Forces,jin Korea. These bombs were designed as incendiaries and 
were first used in the later raids on Tokyo. They are now being employed 
in attacking enemy troops from the air. The effect of such bombs is to 
cover men with a blazing adhesive material which cannot be removed, 
and to burn them to death. One has to remember that the United Nations 
is collectively responsible, in theory at any rate, for such practices. This 
may seem a small matter in comparison with the vaster outrages which are 
possible ; but small matters reveal the decay of great principles.—Y ours 
faithfully, C. E. VULLIAMY. 
West Horsley, Surrey. 


« Discursions ” 


Siz,—Sir Osbert Sitwell must be disappointed of at least half his hope 

(vide your review of his reprinted essays), for the word “ discursion” is 

not quite as new as he assumes. G. K. Chesterton’s Alarums and 

Discursions was published (by Methuen) as long ago as 1910.—Yours 

faithfully, GERALD BULLET! 
Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, WI. 
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The Birth of Christ 


Sir,—A fortnight ago J. F. Bethune-Baker, D.D., F.B.A., for nearly a 
quarter of a century Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, and for over thirty years editor of the Journal of 
Theological Studies, an erudite, accurate and cautious dogmatic 
theologian, passed away. 


. 
In 1918 Macmillans published Bethune-Baker’s volume, The Faith of 
the Apostles’ Creed, in which he makes the following statements con- 
cerning the Virgin Birth. 


(1) “ If we may take the addresses of St. Peter recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles as nistorical and typical, we must admit that the belief 
had no place in the earliest public preaching of the Gospel.” (P. 67.) 


(2) “In the Letters of St. Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the 
Gospel and Epistles of St. John, we have three sets of writings on which 
distinct and carefully reasoned appreciations of the significance of the 
same Person are set before us. They clearly come from men of very 
different minds and temperaments and antecedents, all of them learned 
and profound thinkers, and all of them concerned to commend by argu- 
ment and various kinds of demonstration the highest doctrine about our 
Lord that the New Testament contains, Yet nowhere is there even a 
suggestion of any argument or proof to be derived from the mode of His 
birth.” (P. 71.) 


(3) “The genuine Creed of Nicaea (a.p. 325)—the only one of our 
three Creeds which was compiled by a General Council of the Church 
—the Creed, moreover, which was intended to be used as a test of 
orthodoxy in bishops—did not contain this clause [born of the Virgin 
Mary] or any like it.” (P. 66.) 


(4) “It is belief in the doctrine of the Incarnation, as expressed for 
exampl: in the original Creed of Nicaea, rather than belief in the miracu- 
lous conception, as stated in the Apostles’ Creed, that should be regarded 
as the token of the faith of a Christian.” (P. 69) 


(5) “ But it seems right that [ should state my belief that the strictly 
historical evidence is altogether insufficient to establish the supposed 
fact.” (P. 68.) 

—Yours faithfully, 

Merton Vicarage, Oxon. 


H. D. A. Masor. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Eb., Spectator.} 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


ANOTHER tamer of robins, who brings them to feed from her hand. has 
something to say about the hypothetical blue feather. She says jt 18 
not on the wing, but is a band outlining the red on the breast. ~ yj 
seems to vary in width according to the way the bird is holding the 
feathers. If anxious, they are drawn tight, and the blue, especially 
across the head, is barely visible. But when at ease it is quite a band 
of lovely colour.” This close observer, and witty describer, also Says 
that robins “do have a little light or white feather edging the wing, 
like the slips men wear under waistcoats on state occasions. [ have 
_ noticed that young robins have almost black legs, the others almost 
awn.” 
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A Quiet Triangle 


For peuple interested in scenery—not everybody is—one of the most 
attractive juxtapositions of contrasts in England is to be found in Sussex, 
among the by-lanes that lie like a hair-net over the triangle of country 
between the points Lewes-Brighton-Newhaven. The coast-line base of 
this triangle is about nine miles long: the sides’up to Lewes at the apex 
about six miles each. Broken spurs of the South Downs run through it, 
and the River Ouse forms one side between Lewes and Newhaven. 

In the middle of it stands a cement works, a collection of Heath 
Robinson-like erections of the colour of fuller’s earth. Traffic between 
the coast and London swirls down past this triangle, but Lewes acts 
aS a groyne against this tide, dividing it and sending it to right and left, 
Leave the main roads to Brighton and Newhaven, and you enter a 
world as remote and timeless as Romney Marsh. 

It is a country of contrasts; the bare Downs folding within their 
caprice isolated pockets of riparian scenery, usually containing an old 
manor house. ¢«r a farm, standing among timber where rooks gather 
and nest. Cattle and sheep move at leisure beyond the giant trees, 
within still luxuriant enclosures of meadowland. 

I found Piddinghoe, a village on the Ouse, one sunny afternoon in 
the new year. The whole day had been calm and bright, after a week 
of violence and flood. The saturated Downs, the over-flowing streams, 
the trees standing im water, had that character which informs the after- 
math of sound when an orchestra suddenly ceases. I heard everywhere 
the trickling melody of water: but the water was bewitched in the sun- 
light, that took it at the level and changed it into cold, liquid fire. The 
Downs glowed like a badger’s coat. Stone walls and tree-trunks were 
palettes of streaked colour. 

What a scene ! A poet's madness; a painter's despair! It is 
impossible to convey, or even to describe, those experiences. One can 
give, as it were, only a nod and a wink to readers who at some time or 
other have known such exultation. 


In the Garden 


One or two days of sunshine have been helpful this week, and I have 
put a major change into action. It is to move a ten-year-old yew hedge 
wbout cight feet to the left, thus bringing two large flower-beds out of a 
jong giass walk and into the borders of a lower terrace-lawn. The job 
took two days, with two men at work. Nobody would know the change 
had been made, for, by careful lifting of the roots in blocks of earth, 
and setting in a trench, we managed to keep the square hedge with its 
geometry unruffled. The beds have been planted with roses. 

V. Sackville West has a lovely passage about yew hedges in her long 
poem, The Garden, which I must refrain from quoting. A correspondent 
complains to me about the optimism of this poet (having visited her 
garden) on this matter of growing yew. The complaint is that a hedge 
planted in 1935 on sandy soil is still only eighteen inches high. On such 
soil, then, | would recommend something more accommodating, such as 
the now popular Lonicera nitida, which grows almost overnight, and 
can be set from clippings. It has a tiny rounded leaf, and can be kept 
as a thin, dense hedge; an advantage in a small garden. It is also 
unselfish to plants grown in the bed close to its roots. Yew hedges, of 
course, should not be set where cattle and sheep can get at them. 

We begin to think now about sowing under glass the half-hardy 
perennials for bedding out in May. The single, deep blue petunia is 4 
decorative bedder. It has a royal hue, the very murex. The snapdragon, 
or antirrhinum, has become a cult in itself, like roses or lilies. I find on 
my soil of Hastings bed that it is liable to rust, especially later in the 
summer. Yet it is supposed to thrive on clay. This, with other signs, 
ndicates that my soil is deficient in lime. The condition of snapdragons 
in a garden can be taken as a symptom in this matter. It is worth 
persevering to get a good bed of these long-flowering plants, for their 
colours are legion. RICHARD CHURCH. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


OGAN PEARSALL SMITH died in March, 1946, some months 
beyond the age of eighty, and this death left one with the 
sense of having lost not a friend only, but a stimulus and 

an example. The publication after five years of a first selection of 
his private letters* now provides an opportunity for reflecting on 
the place and future influence of this long-lived American expatriate 
in the world of English letters. 

+ * * + 


It is said that you may judge a writer’s character and predilections 
by his favourite adjectives. “ Fastidious ” was one often on Logan’s 
lips and pen, and it precisely applied to the more scholarly 
areas of his mind: “ To set a chime of words ringing in the thoughts 
of a few fastidious people is the only thing worth living for,” he 
wrote in old age to a younger friend, and there is no hint of preciosity 
in this sincere statement. An unremitting perfectionist, Logan set 
himself, and anyone he thought worthy of it, a literary standard that 
was remorselessly and disdainfully high. He practised and preached 
the “ labour of the file,” the need for work and more work on each 
sentence, and for the weighing up and scrupulous insertion of every 
word one used. The letter which Mr. John Russell prints as the 
final item of his admirably edited book opens with a rebuke to 
Logan's old friend Miss Rose Macaulay for having replaced the 
accents on the word “debacle.” ‘“ Debacle (without accents),” he 
chides her, “ was becoming, had become, like the best half of our 
vocabulary, a decent English word, naturalised and thoroughly at 
home (see N.E.D.) until some half-baked pedant tried to drive it 
back to France by accenting it as French,” Who now so vigilantly 
guards the passes of the King’s English ? Who now pursues the 
studious, serious life of application to writing English which men 
like Logan Pearsall Smith and Robert Bridges led? For though 
strangers might be mystified by his facetiousness, Logan was invari- 
ably serious about what he considered important. And he considered 
the appreciation and writing of good English most important of all. 


* * * 7 


Deprived of his verbal counsel, we can turn, as posterity will 
surely turn, for advice and inspiration to his essays, above all perhaps 
to the brilliant Prospects of Literature (first printed in 1927 in that 
excellent series of the day, The Hogarth Essays) and to the urbane 
volume of Reperusals and Recollections in which in 1936 he repub- 
lished polished versions of earlier prefaces and essays, including the 
supremely good introduction to his anthology of Jeremy Taylor. In 
both these books we find again all Logan’s best qualities—his erudi- 
tion, his detachment, his French conception of fame (not to be con- 
fused with success, still less with publicity) as the legitimate, indeed 
necessary, goal for writers to set themselves. We find, too, all his 
scorn for slovenly work, and his contempt for self-advertisement, 
commercialism and every other form of literary vulgarity. To these 
essays we are now enabled to add the new volume of his letters, 
for a number of these (notably a lengthy survey of historians, sent 
as answer to his sister Mrs. Berenson, who had written in 1940, 
from Italy, to ask what books she should read, and another to a 
young American aspirant to authorship, aged seventeen) are of real 
importance, while all of them are alive and none could have been 
written by anybody else. Mr. John Russell's introductory sketch 
of the writer of the letters himself is deft, judicious and affectionate, 
although he knew him only in his latter and declining years. His 
evocative sketch and the selections it neatly prefaces should do 
much to counteract the sad effects of a recent volume of denigratory 
Recollections of Logan Pearsall Smith by Mr. Robert Gathorne- 
Hardy,+ an intimate of seventeen years’ standing, who elected to 
expose in cruel detail the several ills his old friend's flesh was heir to. 


* * * . 


The published works of Logan Pearsall Smith are not, alas, as 
numerous as we could wish, but they are all of them consistent in 


* A Portrait of Logan Pearsall Smith, Drawn from his Letters and 
Diaries. Selected and introduced by John Russell. (The Dropmore Press. 
i2 2s.) + (Constable. 18s.) 


tone. Even his earliest volume, a collection of short stories called 
The Youth of Parnassus—stiff, wan water-colours of the Oxford 
scene at the close of the last century—shadows forth certain 
characteristics of Logan’s later writings, including the special form 
of humour—hitherto, I believe, unrecorded in English literature— 
which informs the famous sets of aphorisms and thoughts at which 
he chiselled away all his life long, and the final versions of which, 
All Trivia, appeared shortly before his death. The choice of Sir 
Henry Wotton as the subject for a scholarly biography, preceding 
a careful selection of Wotton’s letters, was also characteristic, for, 
as Logan remarks at the end of this study (which appeared in two 
volumes in 1907), that Jacobean diplomat belonged to the “ bookish, 
contemplative class of authors” who combined “ pensiveness and 
wit,” “acute observation and aloofness from the world,” and it 
was these authors, amongst whom he listed Cowley, Marvell, Gray, 
Cowper, Charles Lamb and Edward FitzGerald, that Logan most 
deeply admired. In his most popular essay, On Reading Shake- 
speare, and in the autobiographical Unforgotten Years Logan gave 
his native humour full rein; jn the first case it may be thought 
rather too much rein. In his latest work, Milton and his Modern 
Critics, he enjoyed himself castigating “the Cambridge school” of 
literary critics, whose alleged views on art he regarded as heretical. 


* * * * 


Logan Pearsall Smith was born a Quaker in Philadelphia, from 
which faith and city he freed himself as soon as he was able. It 
is plausible to suppose that to his early grounding in the Bible 
he owed his sense of language, as well as his fondness for the style 
and sentiments of the devotional writings of the great seventeenth- 
century English divines. From his American upbringing he retained 
a slight and quite harmless romanticism for certain aspects of 
English life—for country-houses with lawns and cedar trees before 
them, for “ armigerous ” families, baronets and the “ wickedness and 
worldliness of London.” “Chelsea shines for me through a golden 
glow,” he wrote from Bryn Mawr in 1922, during his one and only 
return visit to his native land. Indeed the secluded, intellectual, art- 
loving, somewhat dilettante, circle of cultivated persons who then 
formed his Chelsea shines for us, too, though now through the golden 
glow of time. For Logan was exceptionally fortunate in his friends 
and in the period in which helived. Reading his letters you feel this 
again and again: for through all the fits of melancholia, or through 
the cascade of euphorian and preposterous practical jokes he loved 
concocting, we see glimpse after glimpse of a life that seems to us 
now to have been lived under ideal circumstances. 


* * * * 


“T am not,” we read in the closing pages of Unforgotten Years, 
“one of those elderly sycophants and time-servers who pretend to 
like the young. I dislike them in many ways and disapprove of 
them in more.” What he mostly held against them was that “ they 
can’t write’: yet when he found one of them who seemed sincerely 
anxious to learn to do so, Logan would take any amount of pains, 
issuing exhortations against the evils of “ premature success” and 
“writing for remuneration,” urging him to read the dictionary 
daily and to keep a notebook, telling him what else he should 
read, and, at times, what as well as how he should write. “The 
pursuit of perfection,” he has written, “is a kind of vocation, and 
no alternative must exist. . . . When people commercialise their 
gifts, or make them stepping-stones to honour and success, I wish 
them all prosperity, but I do not find my life a blank when I am 
deprived of their society.” Today there are possibly even more 
commercial traps and temptations for young authors than when 
Logan wrote these sentences in 1938, or first made a similar point 
in The Prospects of Literature in 1927. But since there must 
undoubtedly be standing upon some present threshold one or two 
young writers intent on the pursuit of perfection, where can they 
find more generous encouragement or shrewder guidance than in 
the study of the 7rivia, the essays and the newly published letters 
of Logan Pearsall Smith ? JAMES Pope-HENNESSY. 
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Reviews of the Week 


A Great Economist 


The Life of John Maynard Keynes. by R. F. 
258.) 


Harrod (Macmillan, 


Mr. Harrop has solved with remarkable success the chief problem 
raised by a biography of Lord Keynes—that of doing justice in a 
coherent narrative to his achievements in so many and such 
heterogeneous walks of life. It 1s the heterogeneity, not the range 
of his interests and activities, that makes the difficulty. Clearly 
Keynes's contributions to fundamental economic theory, which he 
himself regarded as his main achievement, must be adequately 
expounded and appraised; but how make a discussion of such 
abstruse matters an integral and harmonious part of a volume 
describing his career as public servant, pamphleteer, speculator, 
man of action and patron of the arts, and portraying the personality 
of one of the most lively and engaging figures of our time ? This 
is what Mr. Harrod has contrived to do, with literary grace and 
notable architectural skill. It may be guessed that he has been 
greatly helped by the example of Keynes himself, whose studies of 
Marshall and Edgeworth were models of the difficult art of writing 
the lives of eminent economists. 

Much of the detail of Mr. Harrod’s book will probably arouse 
controversy. His interpretation of episodes is often highly idio 
syneratic. He tells us in his preface that though he has “ sought 
out the best authorities and endeavoured to follow them,” he has 
“not at every point been able to do so” 

“In the interpretation of his (Keynes's) motives on a particular 
occasion, I have sought to bring to bear all my collateral poe 
and it has sometimes happened that LI have felt compelled to prefe 
my judgement to that of one who had more direct knowledge 
the occasion in question.’ 

It is not altogether clear that Mr. Harrod has limited this technique 
to “the interpretation of motives.’ and his account of several 
matters will seem to those acquainted with them to be considerably 
out of focus. Yet, save for one rather serious distortion, the per- 
spective of the picture, if we view it as a whole and stand back a 
little from the details, is just and true. The various influences that 
went to mould Keynes's character, and at different phases of his 
life to shape and change his point of view, are intelligently appraised 
The story of his career is told skilfully, a rapid forward movement 
over the comparatively flat passages alternating with a full and 
unhurried treatment of the central incidents, such as the part Keynes 
played at Paris in 1919 
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Moreover, though, as Mr. Harrod says himself, “ no words cag 
recapture the living essence,” he does give the reader a fair idea 
of what Keynes was really like, an idea both vivid and well-bal: inced, 
stressing not only his more obvious qualities, such as his intellectual 
fertility and power, his quickness and adaptability of mind, his 
practical competence, his amazing vitality and versatility, his im- 
pulsiveness, his combativeness, his buoyant, even arrogant, self. 
confidence, his wit and charm and weakness for sharp repartee, but 
ilso the warm, loyal, affectionate, even gentle nature, that lay behind 
them. Take Mr. Harrod’s account of his own first meeting with 
Keynes. He had obtained an introduction to ask advice as to how 
he might best spend two terms’ leave of absence which had been 
granted to him on being appointed by Christ Church to teach 
economics. Keynes asked him to lunch at Gordon Square ; others 
were present, and the young graduate was first fascinated by 
Keynes's table-talk, which passed easily from “the latest gossip 
about Continental statesmen, their mistresses, their neuroses, as 
well as their political manoeuvres,” to the future of the franc and 
the theories of Cassel and Fisher. 

“ After lunch he gave attention to the problems of the stranger. . . , 

My problem was simple. I must undoubtedly come to Cambridge 

That was the only place where they knew anything about economics 

The London School of Economics—I had had some talk with Pro- 
fessor Cannan—was brushed asgle. My College was very anxious 
that I should go abroad; was there not some foreign university ? 
Certainly not ; they knew nothing at all of economics on the Con 
tinent. Were his claims excessive ? His whole exposition was so 
drenched in friendly feeling to myself that it was impossible to be 
critical. I must come to King’s. He would see that I was made 
a member of the High Table and that everything was properly 
irranged. He already seemed to understand my sundry problems 
and difficulties perfectly. He had taken charge. He would manage 
my affairs for me—and I was certainly at a great loss at that phase 
how to manage them for myself.” 

Those who knew Keynes will appreciate every touch in this little 
scene. By such descriptions, and with the aid of sparing but well 
chosen extracts from his letters and writings, Mr. Harrod has 
gone far to bring Keynes to life 

Mr. Harrod’s standpoint is frankly that of the disciple and 
whole-hearted admirer Not that he has attempted to suppress his 
hero’s faults. Indeed, he tells us with an almost naive conscientious 
ness that “at various points in the pages that follow I have drawn 
ittention to failings, and I believe that in one passage or another 
I have made reference to all that are well-authenticated.” None 
the less, the tone is that of persistent eulogy : and in places this is 
unquestionably over-strained, so that one regrets that Keynes him 
self, whose taste in such matters was sure, had not the opportunity 
of using an editorial blue pencil. For the most part, it is only 
occasional sentences or short passages of comment which call for 
this treatment. But towards the end hyperbole runs riot, and Mr: 
Harrod’s desire to magnify Keynes combines with his own pre- 
possessions On economic issues to distort the perspective of the 
picture. 

Keynes's last major activities were the negotiation of the Bretton 
Woods and the American Loan Agreements ; and the strain of this 
work almost certainly killed him. Mr. Harrod treats these agree- 
ments as the grand climax of his career, and tries to persuade us 
that the future of Anglo-American relations will turn on the fate of 
the International Fund and Bank which Keynes helped to create 
and of the policies which they embodied. This theme is first intro- 
duced by way of overture in the early pages of the book, where 
Mr. Harrod asks: 

“ Will these two nations continue in a joint endeavour for progress 
and reform on a world-wide scale? Did Keynes reach a point of 
view in this matter, as in so many others, in which his fellow- 
countrymen will follow him? Will the positive achievements of 
Bretton Woods endure and proliferate # Or will the heroic efforts 
of his last days prove vain ‘ 

This would be a grotesque exaggeration even if it had not become 
clear meanwhile that the crux of Anglo-American relations in our 
time will be the measure of unity that can be maintained in handling 
the very different problems raised by Stalin. 

Mr. Harrod’s lack of proportion on this matter marks and mars 
the concluding chapters of his Life. It is not true, as he seems to 
suggest, that Keynes, after long voyaging through strange seas 
of experimental economic thought, had at last reached settled 
conclusions, coherent and matured, in which the protectionist pro- 
pensities of The General Theory were replaced by the internationalist 
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THE NEW ITALIAN WRITERS 
Edited by Marguerite Caetani 


An anthology of poetry and prose by the leading writers of 
the new Italy. It is representative of many different schools 
and tendencies in contemporary Italian letters. 
Available 15s. 
ENGLISH STORIES 
FROM NEW WRITING 
Edited by John Lehmann 
An outstanding collection of stories by V. S. Pritchett, 


Flizabeth Bowen, George Orwell, Graham Greene, Rosamond 
Lehmann, and many others. February 12th. 10s. 6d. 


THE LONG WALK HOME 
Peter Medd 


This posthumous account of an escape through Italy in 1943 is 
one of the best written and most convincing escape stories to 
come out of the last war February 12th. 10s. 6d. 


THE AMERICAN GENIUS 
Selected by Edith Sitwell 


Fdith Sitwell has a dis:inguished reputation as an original 
nd stimulating anthologist. In The American Genius she 

made a characteristic selection from American poetry 
past and present, with some prose. February 22nd. 12s. 6d 
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THE DESTRUCTION AND 
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AND HERCULANEUM 
EGON CAESAR CONTE CORTI 


A full account of the two towns, and of a whole city perfectly 
preserved by the volcano in one moment of its daily life. 


With 


A CELTIC MISCELLANY 
KENNETH F¥ACKSON 


32 half-tone illustrations. 25s. net 


Philosophy, Edinburgh University 


Profte ‘ 

‘What one feels after reading these translations is the delight 

in natural things and in imaginary worlds where they are arranged 

i still more delightful pattern. Delight is at the bottom of 
erything.”” Edwin Muir in The Observer. 


18s. net 


CONFUCIUS THE MAN AND THE MYTH 
H. G. CREEL 
Professor of Early Chinese Literature, Chicago University 
A new and different interpretation of his philosophy, from 
research in the original sources. 
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25s. net 


APPLIED PHILOSOPHY 
RUPERT C. LODGE 
Author of Plato's Theory of 
The author applies to contemporary conditions the philosophic 
techniques of realism, idealism and pragmatism. 
14s. net 
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AND PSYCHOLOGY 
F. L. Lucas 


F. L. Lucas, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and University 
Reader in English, has used the established standards of 
psychological knowledge with which to examine many of the 
great figures in world literature, invented and described before 
In the light of what is 
known today, how does the conduct of Lady Macbeth and of 
Hamlet, Rosmer or Hedda Gabler hold together? How, now, 
are the views of Plato and Emily Bronté? This book reveals 
that the behaviour of a Hamlet, a Lear, or a Macbeth, is often 
astonishingly closer to real life than academic rationalism ever 
turns out a better psy« hologist than we 
tales show themselves at 
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Edited by A. L. Bacharach 
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ideas enshrined, however tentatively and imperfectly, in the institu- 
tions of Bretton Woods. He was an opportunist and an eclectic to 
the end. He was far too prone to extract cosmic generalisations 
from practical prescriptions adapted to the passing scene to make 
a really satisfactory job of the grand new synthesis of economic 
thought for which he strove. Few economists have ever written so 
attractively and so persuasively as Keynes at his best ; and none 
during the last thirty years has exerted so strong and so constructive 
an influence both on the thinking of his contemporaries and on 
public policy, mostly in directions in accord with the needs of the 
time. It is this influence, operating on so many minds in so many 
different ways, rather than the intrinsic merits of Bretton Woods 
or The General Theory, either separately or in combination, which 
will constitute his title to lasting fame as an economist. He was, 
of course, and did, much else, which is well portrayed in Mr. 
Harrod’s Life. Husert D. HENDERSON. 
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Greek Poets in Translation 


Greek Poetry for Everyman. By F. L. Lucas. (Dent. 16s.) 


“Ir anything could justify the world,” says Mr. Lucas (rather 
gloomily), “it would be its beauty; and the Greeks were a part 
of that.” Everyman hath need of them. “What vitality, what 
versatility, what vivid minds in vivid bodies! ” How “ their splen- 
dour and their poetry ” “ make bearable the transience and sadness 
of existence!” What “eccentrics,” what “neurotics,” what 
“ quacks” we all are in comparison! 

For Greekless Everyman I must think Mr. Lucas’s book the best 
introduction that there is to Greek poetry. There are plenty of 
modern translations of individual Greek poets. But no translator 
before Mr. Lucas has attempted to bring together “all the best of 
Greek poetry in a single homogeneous book, with the introductions 
and notes needed by the non-classical.” That “ail the best” is 
here, I should not like to say. Attic drama finds no place. When 
Mr. Lucas says that, outside drama, the Attic Greeks were not a 
poetic race, I wonder whether he might not have gone further, and 
said that, inside drama, they were mostly poetic in a foreign dialect, 
the Doric, and rarely in their native Attic. But a footnote to 
Pp. XXxi advises the reader that he may hope for “a selection of 
the dramatists (iambic and lyric)” in a later volume. The lyric 
of tragedy will be specially welcome if only because, in the present 
volume, Greek lyric has been stinted. I cannot feel that we are 
given the best of Simonides—whose surviving best is little—nor the 
best of Pindar (we are given less of Pindar than of Bacchylides). 
Something better, again—or, at any rate, more—could have been 
done for the Lesbians. It would have been difficult to do anything 
better, let me acknowledge, than the five lines which conclude Mr. 
Lucas’s selection from Alcaeus: 

It is not streets where proud-roofed mansions stand, 
Nor masonry of ramparts deftly planned, 

It is not dockyard, quay, or jetty 
‘hat, in themselves, can make a city— 

But men, with hearts to use what comes to hand. 
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At least for lyric and drama, Greekless Everyman will still want 
a book which Mr. Lucas, I feel, under-values, the Oxford Book 
Greek Verse in Translation. In some of the versions of the Oxford 
Book Mr. Lucas finds “ neither truth nor beauty.” It is the clever 
modern pieces in it that he dislikes, I suspect ; albeit he finds 
Chapman “tawdry,” and thinks Pope’s preface to Homer “ finer 
than his translation.” It took, he notes, 124 translators to make 
the Oxford Book. His own book has been done single-handed, and 
a certain complacency may fairly be allowed to him. Of poets 
whom the Oxford Book includes, forty-four find no place in Mr, 
Lucas’s book (I leave out of account the dramatists). Of the forty. 
four only one can be thought to matter—and he to matter most 
outside his poetry, Aristotle (but his “ Address to Virtue ” was worth 
having). In general Mr. Lucas finds the Oxford Book “more 
suited to the classical than the non-classical reader.” I feel obliged 
to call attention to one particular in which he himself is “ classical ” 
beyond excuse. He would have his non-classical reader say 
Hésiod (with the first syllable long), Thdsos and Giy¥con (with short 
first syllables), Sim@Onides (with the second syllable long). The Oxford 
Book knows better ; admonishing the reader that “in English, for 
example, the second syllable of Arcadia is long, but in Greek it 
is short.” 

The half of Mr. Lucas’s book is Homer. The Homeric renderings 
run to some seven thousand lines, the passages translated being linked 
by prose summaries giving the whole story of both “Iliad” and 
“ Odyssey.” For both “ Iliad” and “ Odyssey ” Mr. Lucas employs 
the measure used for the “ Odyssey ” by William Morris (but witha 
good deal of ‘variation in pause and stress). “ The strong-wing'd 
music of Homer? No”—but good narrative verse, capable of 
Homeric effects, only not of the supreme effects, stopping just short, 
always, of Homer’s perfect nobility. For myself, I don’t like my 
Homer to rhyme. There is still something to be done, I fancy, with 
blank verse ; not the blank verse of Milton, but that, say, of “ Julius 
Caesar.” Meantime, here is Homer made readable for Everyman— 
readable and intelligible. Mr. Lucas’s notes and introductions, let 
me add, are, here and everywhere, admirable. Nothing could be 
better than his introduction to the “ Odyssey *—unless it were his 
introduction to Musaeus. 

Only in connection with Sappho does Mr. Lucas try to naturalise 
Greek measures. Elsewhere, in rendering Greek lyric, he “ feels 
the need of rhyme.” But to rhyme is not to romanticise. Swin- 
burne and Murray are too romantic for Greek. Yet “ far better 
that,” says Mr. Lucas, “than the creaking boredom of Arnold’s 
*‘Merope’.” It will be interesting to see how he compares with 
Murray when he comes to render the lyrics of Greek tragedy. 

H. W. Garrop. 


The Second World War 


Arms and the Men, By lan Hay. (H.M. Stationery Office. 
A Short History of the Second World War. 
(Faber. 16s.) 


IAN Hay is responsible here for the first volume to appear of a 
series of short military histories of the Second World War com- 
missioned by His Majesty's Government and designed to bridge 
the gap between the pamphlets published during the course of the 
war by the Ministry of Information and the full official history 
which is expected some time in the future. The series is thus 
popular in its appeal, perhaps too much so, as this first volume seems 
designed for a public less well informed and intelligent than that 
for which’the Canadian Government his produced Colonel Stacey's 
admirable one-volume account of the part played by the Canadian 
Army in the war. It is, however, unfair to judge the series from 
this first volume, as Ian Hay’s task has been to write a general 
introduction. He has tried to give a general sketch of the campaigns 
on land set against the background of the Army’s traditions and 
organisation, and in performing such a task it is perhaps wise to 
assume that the British public has considerable ignorance of the 
way in which its armed forces are run. Too much explanation 
is probably better than too little. 

Certainly few authors are better qualified to write a book of this 
kind. Ian Hay has spent a considerable part of his life explaining the 
Army to the people. The First Hundred Thousand was a classic 
account of the training of Kitchener’s Army in the First War ; he 
began the Second War, under his real name, Major-General Beith, 
as Director of Public Relations at the War Office. The general 
reader will find in this clear and pleasantly written book an account 
of the Army’s part in the war, together with a brief introductory 
survey of the Army's history and a fascinating description of the 
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way it is organised to carry out its task. The analysis never goes 
very deep and the views throughout tend to be “ official,” but (apart 
from an erroneous description of the Secretary-at-War on p. 17) 
there is a general accuracy throughout and the book should have 
great value in helping the people who pay for it to a greater affection 
and respect for their Army. 

The one-volume history of the war by Strategicus is in quite a 
different category. It represents the third and final stage in the 
crystallisation of the ideas of this gifted and experienced military 
commentator. The first stage was to be found in the weekly 
articles which he contributed to the Spectator; the second in the 
eight volumes which he published between 1940 and 1947. The 
Short History isa development from, rather than an abridgement of, 
his previous eight volumes. It contains a concise account of the 
campaigns, but its most valuable feature is the discussion of the 
problems arising out of the conduct of the war. In particular, 
readers will be specially grateful for his reflections on strategic 
bombing, on “unconditional surrender” and on the American 
opposition to Balkan intervention. The level of accuracy is, as 
we should expect, high (although there is a curious lapse on p. 16, 
where Hobbes’s epigram on the Papacy is transferred to the Holy 
Roman Empire) and the comments throughout are wise and 
dignified. 

The two books in their different ways should be valuable in 
helping to form an intelligent public opinion. Ian Hay’s great 
gifts are patience and lucidity in explanation and the power to coin 
a telling phrase. Two things that stand out in his book are the 
description of the battle in Tunisia as the best example in history 
of a Cannae and his apt summary of Anzio as “ Suvla Bay all over 
again.” Strategicus has not lan Hay’s ability as a stylist. His 
principal merit is his realisation that politics and war are interwoven 
and his intense conviction of mission. His book is sometimes a 
tract, with its message that “ we can escape war, escape too the more 
threatening alternative of peace with slavery, if we are ready to pay 
the price.” But it is history as well, worthy to stand on the shelf 
with Captain Falls’s history and the author's previous eight volumes 

and an old book from 1920, Mr. H. C. O'Neill's History of the 
War. S. H. F. JOHNSTON. 


An Immortal Volume 


Sir Thomas Erskine May’s Treatise on the Law, Privileges, 
Proceedings and Usage of Parliament. Fifteenth (1960) 
Edition. Edited by Lord and T. G. B. Cocks. 
(Butterworth. £4 4s.) 


Epirions of Erskine May do not usually follow quite as rapidly 
on the heels of their predecessor as the fifteenth has the fourteenth, 
which was published in !946. Since the original treatise appeared 
in 1844 the average interval down to the fourteenth edition was 
seven years; so constantly does Parliament modify its procedure 
and adapt it to new conditions. The fourteenth edition was presided 
over by that supreme authority on House of Commons procedure, 
Sir Gilbert Campion, Clerk of the House ; the fifteenth is moulded 
by the same sure hand, though the style and title is now Lord 
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Campion and the weight of knowledge and experience has bee 
carried to another place ; and there is collaboration by one of the 
Clerks in the House of Commons, Mr. T. G. B. Cocks. 

Two factors have justified a new edition of Erskine May at this 
juncture—the gradual transition from war-conditions to more 
normal habits and the adoption of the recommendations of the 
Select Committee on Procedure which sat in 1946. The changes 
entailed are scattered through the volume and are consequently not 
always easy to identify. Nor are they as a whole considerable. 
So unusual an event as the expulsion of a Member in 1947 js indj. 
cated by nothing more than the addition of “ibid (1947-48) 22” 
to a list of references to Hansard ir a footnote. The enhanced 
Status accorded to the Scottish Standing Committee is duly 
chronicled (it would be a convenience if that body appeared 
under its own title in the index) and the provisions regarding 
Private Members’ time ‘are expounded as fully as is possible at a 
moment when the Private Member is still engaged in recovering 
the totality of the privileges, or rather rights, he once enjoyed on 
Wednesdays and Fridays. 

Much of the procedure of the House of Commons is esoteric, 
The average elector, closely though he may follow Parliamentary 
business, can hardly be expected to appreciate the full importance 
of Supply Days or the significance in the increase of their number 
from twenty to twenty-six (before August Sth in each session) 
effected in 1947. But one question, in the matter of which evolution 
is still in progress, has a much wider bearing. That is the right of 
interrogation of Ministers responsible for the control of nationalised 
industries, notably transport and fuel and power. Question-time 
in the Commons has been described as a bulwark of British 
freedom, and with much justice, and during the last Parliament 
there was a constant conflict between individual members and the 
Clerks at the Table, which means in the last resort the Speaker, 
over the restriction laid on would-be questioners regarding coal or 
electricity or railways or road transport or the B.B.C. The last 
word has hardly been said on that yet; individual rulings will in 
time crystallise into precedent, and govern the future The position 
at the moment is stated by Lord Campion and his colleague in 
the assertion that 

Questions on industries which have been placed by Parliament 
under the control of statutory bodies must be restricted to those 
matters for which a Minister is made 12sponsible by the statute 
concerned, but within the Speaker's discretion questions relating to 
matters of day to day administration may exceptionally be allowed, 
provided that in his opinion the matters are of sufficient public 
importance to justify this concession. 

The result is that the Coal Board is as far removed from contact 
with the House of Commons as it is from contact with the miners 
—an unsatisfactory but perhaps inevitable state of affairs. 

All things change. In half a dozen years or so another edition 
of Erskine May will appear, under another editor (perhaps Sir 
Frederic Metcalfe, the present Clerk of the House). Meanwhile 
Lord Campion and Mr. Cocks have opportunely and most compe- 
tently furbished up for Members as they reassemble this week 
a volume which every Member ought to know from the first page 
to the last, and no Member, not even the Speaker (if it be not a 
breach of privilege to say so), does—not, at least, since the days of 
Hogge and Pringle. WILSON Harris. 


The Necessary Evil 


Women, By C, Willett Cunnington, (Burke. Pleasures of Life Series. 1s.) 


Dr. WILLETT CUNNINGTON has long since established Limself as one 
of our leading authorities on the history of costume. His magnum 
opus, Englishwomen’s Clothing in the Nineteenth Century, based 
on the detailed study of his own collection of more than a thousand 
dresses, is perhaps the best book on the subject extant in any 
language. But Dr. Cunnington has never been content with a 
mere catalogue of facts ; he has always been primarily interested in 
the social currents which sway our lives even in their most trivial 
aspects. For him fashion is the symptom of something, and his 
clinical curiosity to find out what has led him to draw up a chart 
of “ Feminine Attitudes in the Nineteenth Century,” to diagnose 
“The Perfect Lady,” and to fave the fundamental question of 
“Why Women Wear Clothes.” 

The present anthology is not concerned with clothes as such, but 
rather with the peg on which they are hung: with woman herself. 
Perhaps one ought to use the plural, for woman, like the devil with 
whom the moralists have often compared her, is legion. Dr. Cun- 
nineton takes her facets one after the other, and, from a lifetime of 
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Everyman’s Library 


Two new volumes. 4s. 6d. net per vol. 

ESSAYS ON LIFE AND LITERATURE 

by Robert Lynd. Introduction by Desmond MacCarthy. 
A new volume, ranging over Lynd’s writings on Ireland, on 
books and authors, and the ‘Y. Y.’ essays. (No. 990) 
UTOPIA and A DIALOGUE OF COMFORT 

by Sir Thomas More. A new edition, entirely reset, with 
modernized spelling, and a glossary. (No. 461) 
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A second volume of climbing experiences by the author of 
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reading, has culled a series of extracts presenting her in succession 
as damsel, heroine, mother and cocotte, 

It was the early fathers who came to the almost unanimous con- 
clusion that she was a necessary evil. Saint John Chrysostom went 
on to describe her as “a natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a 
deadly fascination and a painted ill.” It has always (or nearly 
always) been difficult to persuade a woman to leave her face alone, 
and moralists, for some reason, are always extremely upset about it. 
But then they are upset about everything that woman does, or does 
not do. If her skirts are very long, they are a sign of pride ; if they 
are very short, they are a provocation and a snare. A Marie- 
Antoinette coiffure is as objectionable as an “Eton crop.” It is 
small wonder that woman has sometimes raised the standard of 
revolt against all the man-made rules which attempt to regulate 
her life. 

Most women, of course, are wiser. 
that all the fuss is really a compliment. It is precious evidence 
of the fact that men can’t get them out*of their minds. Dr. Cun- 
nington knows better than most that prudery is generally an 
aphrodisiac. Women feel this too and are rather pleased than pained 
by the diatribes of the preachers. 

One of the most amusing and illuminating chapters of the present 
anthology consists of extracts from novels. Minor novelists are 
sometimes more revealing than major ones, and Dr. Cunnington 
has an almost unrivalled knowledge of the obscurer by-ways of 
fiction. But all the chapters are rewarding. Men may learn much 
from them, and perhaps women may learn something too, if they 
do not know it already. The book is charmingly produced, has an 
excellent index and a full bibliography. It forms a notable addition 
to “ The Pleasures of Life.” JAMES LAVER. 


Jaundiced History 


(Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 


They know, instinctively, 


The Forties. By Alan Ross. 21s.) 


Tue period is summed up by Mr. Ross, perhaps mainly for the 
sake of assonance, as “ fortuitous, fervent, frozen and frustrated ” 
but the general impression he gives is that the forties were one long, 
lost week-end. Was it really all so sordid? There were, indeed, 
moments when everyone felt like post-influenza victims, and the 
author's adjectival prose, straining | at its highly-coloured leash. 
does recapture them most vividly. “On clear days, during ‘ —_ 
hours,’ war was unreal as faded photographs. It was fictional ; 
mass fantasy shared over cups of tea and through news bulletins. . 
Then at dusk, with the lines of bombers throbbing overhead . 

the nerves of reality, like nerves in teeth, reasserted the ache of 
their existence.” 

But that was surely not all. Mr. Ross's forties are strictly 
confined to the ten years in the West End-Chelsea-Soho area—and 
for this reason the title of his book is a rather disingenuous mis- 
nomer—but even there there must have been moments when the 
common man felt himself uplifted by such non-sordid emotions as 
excitement, unselfish love for his fellows, and pride in the courage 
and strength of his countrymen. Such moments were not observed 
by the author, who tells us in an “ editorial note” that he is not 
trying to re-tell the familiar story, but only to “ preserve atmo- 
sphere.” I feel that such moments were at least as relevant to the 
atmosphere of the period as the omnipresent prostitutes, the need 
for an extra two drinks to keep up to par, the “ sadness and sexuality 
and alcohol” he insists everyone was wanting, and which alone 
made “ the war suddenly realand warm.” And was it really specially 
typical of the forties, rather than the thirties or the fifties, that 
nightclubs were full of people “ shivering with pent-up sex, starry- 
eyed with undone inhibitions” ? And whether those who were 
unable to spend the war in the West End will care for that sort 
of picture to be given to posterity as representing life in the forties 
is a question hardly jn doubt. 

Indeed, one cannot avoid the feeling that Mr. Ross is perpetuating 
that erroneous view of Britain first put about by his literary ancestors, 
the left-wing intelligentsia who hogged the scene in the thirties. 
It is just not true, we realise now, that in the war we were, as a 
poet of the thirties wrote, “ defending the bad against the worse.” 
It would be more accurate, in view of our greater knowledge and 
recent revelations, to say we were defending the best against the 
bad—but not the worst. So when Mr. Ross writes, in the worn-out 
Audenesque verbiage, of those who were adolescent in the thirties: 
“A youth hardly enjoyed served as a stigma,” one can only inquire 
whether youths today are half as happy: and when he further 
suggests that “the struggle from bourgeois ethics to political 
integrity . had been characteristic of the Left wing inte slligentsia " 
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and that the war rubbed off their “ bloom of honesty and truth,” 
one can pay tribute to his loyalty to his progenitors, but not to his 
perceptions. 

One begins to fancy that by some Moberly-Jourdain trick the 
author is giving his impressions of the forties from the previous 
decade. His reports on literary figures are equally partial. Herbert 
Read, brought in by way of comparison, is hardly recognisable as 
“ another of those graceless but selflessly heroic poets” ; to say that 
Hillary, Alun Lewis, Sidney Keyes, Keith Douglas, accepted 

responsibility and action without belief” is highly debatable ;: ang 
were Lewis, Douglas, Roy Fuller and F. T. Prince the only “ good 
serious poets (who) wrote out of their war experience”? Few 
would agree that after the war “ poetry became visual and exotic, 
nostalgically Mediterranean”; even fewer would agree with this 
extraordinary statement by the caption-writer: “ Anthony Powel! 
wrote the life of John Aubrey, one of the few serious, scholarly, 
unatmospheric biographies of the age. 

The fact that there is no pagination is almost as irritating as 
the style, = is fanciful (“crises peep like indistinct toes from 
a distant bed”), slick (“we had been emotionally prepared for 
everything except being emotionally prepared”), and overblown. 
“The shape of the forties was, in the end, the shape of a tent— 
a slow climb of the emotional chart to the great watershed of 1945 
and the parallel drop to the unimaginative ground, the dead terrain 
before a new election” does not mean much more than that after 
the excitement of victory people relaxed. In its artificially 
heightened climaxes it suggests nothing so much as the commentary 
to a March of Time film, but the pictures are not so good. One can 
only hope this will not be a source book for future historians, nor 
a gift book to relatives of those whose courage and firmness of 
purpose, not mentioned here, meant that for them the forties were 
the ultimate decade. KENNETH YOUNG. 


. . 
Fiction 
The King of Fassarai. By David Divine. (John Murray. 9s. 6d.) 
The Sunnier Side. By Charles Jackson. (Peter Nevill. 10s. 6d.) 
Happy Button. By Anne Treneer. (Westaway Books. 9s. 6d.) 


The White Hour. By Neil M. Gunn. 6d.) 


THis week’s books, one novel and three collections of short stories, 
are not only interesting to the reader, but raise questions of deep 
interest to writers. Each emphasises in its own way the fact that 
literary forms are changing and developing, and that life, by pro- 
viding new material which appears intractable to the familiar forms, 
is forcing experiment upon the writer whether he wishes it or not 
Edouard, the novelist in André Gide’s The Coiners, complained 
that the facts thrown upon him by life could not be subdued: to 
the form of a novel. Gide, by including him and his facts (with a 
great deal besides) in an all but perfect novel, disproved his belief 
The novel can deal with anything that comes along ; so, within its 
limits, can the short story ; but there are often periods of spadework 
in which each has to learn how. 

Mr. Divine’s material has offered him difficulties by its very rich- 
ness and complexity. He succeeds less by technical skill than 
by a humane and compassionate point of view, which colours the 
story even if it does not wholly subdue the material. The Japs, the 
last of a series of raiders on a South Sea island which has learned 
to take raids and occasional rapes as natural manifestations on a 
par with the weather, finally carry off all the young men and girls 
of marriageable age. Only old folk and children are left. They 
cannot continue their island life ; they resign themselves to die. The 
Americans arrive, but the islanders refuse to be comforted. A 
young naval doctor is given the job of trying to save them, and the 
book tells how he does it. Since the methods he uses are directly 
human, he naturally comes into conflict with authority, and has to 
disobey it in order to do his duty. 

This is a fine story, moving and convincing. It has bothered its 
author technically, and in places, novelist though he undoubtedly 
is, he brings to it, almost impatiently, the methods of a newspaper 
man and war-correspondent. His characterisation is sharp and 
immediate, and, particularly in the case of the natives, it is some- 
thing more. I can only say again that the triumph of the book is 
human rather than technical, and that its integrating quality is 
compassion, and a power to present what is good in his characters, 
without losing any dramatic interest or being mawkish. 

Miss Treneer has the same power, and, on her smaller Cornish 
ground, she shows it clearly. Im one sense her stories are artless. 
Ignoring notions of formal construction, she simply talks about 
people and places until she has said all she has got to say. Then 
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she stops, and starts on something else. Neat, vivid, simply and 
cleanly drawn though her pieces are, they make their effect in sum 
rather than singly. By the time we have finished we are the wiser 
for a number of water-colour sketches and portraits dedicated to 
the praise of simple things, instinct with that mysterious quality of 
goodness which no analysis can account for, and which the critic 
can only salute on the rare occasions when he finds it. 

Mr. Charles Jackson’s intelligent and ironic studies approach 
similar problems from a more sophisticated and intellectual point of 
view. The first and longest piece, in form an exceedingly bold 
experiment, traces the far from idyllic careers of four girls who used 
to gladden the local small-town street. In it Mr. Jackson turns aside 
from his task in order to discuss its problems. 

“ Life ‘used exactly as it is, is never good enough for fiction. The 
writer takes his material from life, but makes something else of it, 
even if it means changing the original into something entirely different 
—but, *makes-something-else-of-it’ for the purpose of giving the 
story meaning, identification, and, if possible (and happy the writer 
who can), a kind of universality. It’s almost as though what he’s 
trying to create is not life, but ‘life.’ . . . It is all but impossible 
to define the difference between life and ‘ life.” . . . One is con- 
cerned with what is true, the other with truth ; and they are worlds 
apart. Truth is what we believe in, what we respond to, what we 
feel ; sometimes even it is what we hope to be true. 

“Recently my six-year-old daughter and I had a conversation 
about God. If Kate had ended the discussion by saying * Papa, 
I believe in God, that would have been literally true, because she 
does ; equally, it would have meant nothing. . . . What she did say 
was, * Papa, can’t we invite God for the week-end some time ? ’"— 
and thereby she revealed to me the perfect truth of her belief in 
God, because she put herself in it.” 

To put himself in it—that is the writer's task, and it is perhaps 
the road towards the newer forms that must accommodate and 
make significant the newer facts. Mr. Divine puts himself into his 
work. Miss Treneer puts herself into hers. Mr. Jackson, more of a 
conscious artist than either of them, struggles brilliantly to realise 
on paper the theories he so well understands. The Sunnier Side is 
an extraordinarily interesting book, unequal, extremely bold, and 
not to be overlooked by any lover of short stories. 

Finally, there is Mr. Neil Gunn, whose touch is as sure in a 
Highland mist as Miss Trenzer’s on a bright June day at Mevagissey. 





COMPANY MEETING 
HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP LIMITED 
SHADOW OF WORLD-WIDE CATASTROPHE 


Ine fifteenth annual general meeting of Hawker Siddeley Group Ltd. 
was held on January 24th in London 

Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith, C.B.E. (the chairman), said that although there 
had been a decline in export turnover their overseas business had never- 
theless remained at a substantial level and the financial results of the 
year 1949-50 were, he hoped shareholders would agree, satisfactory 

Che chairman continued: In these days we are living under the shadow 
of a world-wide catastrophe. The times are sadly reminiscent of Munich 
and the “ phoney war.” Call it what you will—police action, the troubles 
of uneasy peace or undeclared war—British, Commonwealth and Allied 
troops are being killed in Malaya and Korea. At the United Nations 
in Lake Success our envoys and our intentions are being insulted and 
ridiculed in much the sam: manner as at Berchtesgaden of unhappy 
memory. If the situation deteriorates—are we as a nation and a Common- 
wealth prepared Have the R.A.F. and the Commonwealth air forces 
the defensive strength they require to preserve the security and freedom 
of our peoples ? We believe the answer is No. 

Remembering the lessons of the last war, we plead the case for urgency, 
for an expedition of plans and orders, because we know that aircraft in 
sufficient numbers cannot be built over-night. As a group we have done 
everything that we humanly can do to put ourselves in readiness for the 
rearmament programme. 

Within the period under review there were 38,000 employees in your 
group. I am happy to be able to report that we have again enjoyed 
excellent relations between management and labour. Without any doubt 
the strengthening of our labour force with the rapidly increasing require- 
ments of the rearmament programme, is going to be a matter of serious 
concern to your board 

At the peak of our production in the last war we empleyed over 100,000 
people, men and women. Where and when we are going to get even a 
similar sized labour force of similar calibre. is a very pressing problem 
that must be faced, not only by your group but by the Government 
We feel the time is rapidly approaching when direction of labour into 
key rearmament industry must be envisaged 

Your board believes that the day of talk about rearmament is over 
the day of action is here 

The report and accounts were adopted 
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When he succeeds, and it is very-often, it is by yet another power 
which we cannot analyse, the power of magic. His stories, even at 
their simplest, give one the feeling that beneath each utterance and 
gesture of his characters lie depths unrevealed, blessings or pitfalls 
or mere secrets. This quality gives to all his stories an astonishing 
energy and power to stimulate the imagination. He can rouse deep 
disquiet on a honeymoon. He can bring the most unlikely and 
reluctant lovers into each other’s arms, convincing us, to our delight 
or our dismay, that this was what happened or what was going to 
happen. For me, at any rate, he touches points beyond the compass 
of the other three. He has a sort of writer's second sight, but there 
is nothing uncertain about his first sight. It is beautifully, 
disturbingly clear. L. A. G. STRONG. 


Saving the Children 


The Right of the Child. By Edward Fuller. 


COUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN, President of the Save the Children Fund, 
in a short foreword to this book, an official history of the Fund, 
stresses the change in attitude to child-life which occurred between 
the two World Wars. All children, whatever their race or place of 
birth, have, according to this new conception, fundamental rights 
The great missionary of children’s rights, the founder of the Save 
the Children Fund and the formulator of the Declaration of Geneva, 
was Eglantyne Jebb ; but she was no voice crying in the wilderness. 
One noticeable point of Mr. Fuller's history is the enthusiastic 
support she at once received. Almost immediately an International 
Union for Child Welfare followed the Fund, and in a few years 
there were national bodies in a large number of States. The 
Declaration of Geneva in a modified form has been accepted by both 
the League of Nations and the United Nations. 

Mr. Fuller knew Miss Jebb ; he was discussing a conference on 
African children with her while she lay dying at Geneva in 1928. He 
has also for years edited the Fund’s organ, The World's Children, 
and has been acquainted with more than one generation of its 
supporters. (A characteristic of the work that he mentions is the 
continuation of support from one generation to another.) He packs 
a good deal into a brief book, beginning with a biography of Miss 
Jebb—the prosperous childhood in rural Shropshire, the poor health 
but humanitarian fervour, the attempt to teach, the social-surve 
work at Cambridge, and finally the founding of the Fund in 1919 
and the journeys and propaganda work. When she died the Fund 
was well established ; and the very extent of its conception has kept 
it in operation, for when, after the last war, it was excluded from 
some countries behind the Iron Curtain, “ urgent calls came trom 
outside Europe.” 

The book concentrates mainly on business at home, but as far 
as it goes is competent. It is also, in contrast to so many inter- 
national surveys of today, benevolent and cheerful in tone. The 
reason, no doubt, is given by Captain L. H Green, Chairman and 
Hon. Treasurer, in his introduction: “I know of no more stimu- 
lating antidote to the pessimistic materialism which haunts the minds 
of so many people as contact and association with children.” 

GWENDOLEN FREEMAN 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Iustrated by Joan Rickarby. 


(Gollancz, 9s. 6d.) 


Late Harvest. By S. L. Bensusan. 


(Routledge and Kegan Paul. 16s.) 


Tuis collection of fifty-five short sketches about people who live in 
the Essex Marshland continues Mr. Bensusan’s study of those 
humble but hardly simple folk who describe themselves as * right 
forward ” or honest. The main pleasure of the stories is the dialect, 
and just occasionally the charm of words deludes the author inio 
thinking that unusual words must mean original ideas. The boy 
who says that a cottage is “ kivered 0’ meese ™ is not really, because 
of this, more interesting than one who says “covered with mice.” 
Mr. Bensusan is a good story-teller and each little sketch holds the 
interest till its central event is discovered, but the shortness of the 
tales is disappointing. They are more suited to hearing than reading, 
and some have already found their way to the radio. Here the 
pungency, the odd words, the sly humour and moving moments have 
their full effect. Although, as in other regions, some of the Marsh- 
land folk are honest, unselfish and affectionate, and others are 
treacherous, self-seeking and cold, they are one and all conditioned 
by poverty. Love is known, but not romance. Sorrow, more 
bearable as “dolour,” is as constant in Marshland as in Lond 
but there are no agonies 
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lime this soldier was paid off. (3, 4.) 
Citizens of Ayr as compared with 
those of Cork ? (10.) 

Tin or baccy (anag.). (10.) 











ACROSS - 
1. No doubt the end of every boy’s 
desire, though supplying a little extra 13. 





polish. (9, 6.) 1S. This warship was a dean definitely. 
9. Battle? It make: me groan. (7.) 9 
10. He might not have been if he’d been 17 Hastened after being tardy. (7.) 
collared. (4, 3.) 18. “Gather ve rosebuds while ye may, 
11. He took a good deal in his strid* a3" still a-flying” (Herrick). 
& 3, 4. 
12. yw matter of herds, not lacking 19. Ox involved in an air accident, (7.) 
20. Not one of Pan’s battles, or was it ? 


materia] point. (5 4 a a) 
4. > ight ¢na maybe it’s timbered. ) 
. ~ 23. Prize-man. (5.) 
Indian associated with St. 
in church. (4.) 


15. Pais character from fiction might 24. Katherine 


equally have been Turner. (9.) 
16. Who is Lely ? (anag.). (9.) 
19. The composer do: -n’t quite finish his 
food (o 
21. Played. (5.) 
2 Paint a leg, but turn it round first. 
(8 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 609 





8. Statesman, not musician, though pro- 
viding both duet and air. (7.) 
slightly 


26. Head-rest which may be 
altered for a quadrille partner. (7.) 
27. It mustn't go on untl tomorrow. 
(10, 
DOWN 
1, “She comes unlooked for, if she 


comes at all,’ wrote Pope (4.) 





2. Dumpling jacket. ) 

3. Eve's own time, it seems. (7.) 

4. Vain things, yet having some solic 
quality. ( 

5. His village was 16 with an admixture 
of red. 9.) 

6. “Oh what a fall was there "—with a 
conspirator *ak‘ng the lead. (7.) 





SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 9 


Miss SuTHERLAND, Greenways, Coxdale 


The winner of Crossword No. 609 is 
Avenue, Kirkintilloch, Scotland. 
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HOW OFTEN the 
happiness of a fisherman’s - 
family ends with those words! | ie . ; 
—and the bereaved wife turns . 
ar 
The Mission brings her ii “—_ 
God’s message in her dark hours—provides 4 a * 
clothing, aid, food, guidance if required. «¥ ME — 
: he Mission is not state-aided. Its great work depends upon = 
| Fisherman’s Family, giving fuller 
“Stand by the information, are welcomed by 
Fisherman’s Family”’ the Secretary, J. W. DONALD— 


“2 LOST with all hands” 
in bitter need to the Deep 
Sea Mission, 
s devoted supporters. Won't you join them? Donation or requests for the 
Write free pamphlet Stand by the 
ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN 
77 R.N.M.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43, NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.! 
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COMPANY MEETING 


UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ALL-ROUND INCREASE IN BUSINESS 











COL. A. T. MAXWELL ON THE MERGER 





Tue hundred and thirteenth annual general meeting of The Union 
Bank of Australia Limited was held in London on January 18th. 

Col. A. T. Maxwell, the chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 
The balance sheet totals are again substantially greater than those for 
the previous year. The item deposits, bills payable, etc., shows a 
remarkable increase of £28,500,000, which is a reflection not only of 
all-round increase in our business, but also of the increased amount of 
activity in Australia and New Zealand. 

Turning to the assets, the movement in the total of coin, bullion, 
notes and cash at bankers has been moderate despite the large increase 
in deposits. On the other hand, the special deposit with the Common- 
wealth Bank at £47,892,000 is £15,500,000 higher than a year ago, and 
results from a partial freezing of the increased assets arising from the 
upward movement in deposits in Australia. The requirements of our 
customers have led to an increase of some £10,000,000 in our advances, 


PROJECTED MERGER WITH THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 

I now wish to refer to the proposed merger. Today the Union Bank 
and The Bank of Australasia are issuing circulars to their shareholders, 
advising them of a scheme of arrangement and amalgamation under the 
English Companies Act which is to be presented for the merger of 
these two concerns into a new bank. 

We have been notified by the Bank of England that His Majesty’s 
Treasury has no objection to the proposed merger, afd the approval 
of the Government of New Zealand has been received. The consent of 
the Treasurer of the Commonwealth of Australia, which is required 
under Australian banking legislation, has also been given upon the 
recommendation of the Governor of the Commonwealth Bank. The 
approval of the Capital Issues Committee in London is being sought. 

The name of the new Bank into which it is proposed that the Union 
Bank and The Bank of Australasia will be merged is to be “Australia 
and New Zealand Bank Limited.” 

CAPITALISATION OF NEW BANK 

It is proposed that the Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited shall 
have an authorised capital of £17,000,000 divided into 8,500,000 shares 
of £2 each, credited as £1 paid. The paid up capital of the new bank 
will, therefore, be equal to the aggregate of the paid up capital of the 
two merging banks, and before the shares in the new bank are allotted 
and issued to you and to The Bank of Australasia shareholders, the 
uncalled liability of £1 per share will be converted into reserve liability, 
i.e., into capital callable only in the event of the new bank being wound 
up. 
It is proposed that each Union Bank shareholder will receive five 
shares of the new bank of £2 each, £1 paid, for every Union share of 
£15 each, £5 paid, held by him, and each Australasia shareholder will 
similarly receive five such shares of the new bank in exchange for each 
£5 share held by him in The Bank of Australasia. 

Separate meetings of the Union Bank shareholders and of The Bank 
of Australasia shareholders will be held on February 16th to consider 
and, if thought fit, to approve the scheme. If the shareholders of both 
banks approve the scheme by the requisite majorities it will then have 
to be submitted to the English Court for its saaction. 

If these requirements are fulfilled, the scheme will become binding 
on the two banks and their shareholders, the cew bank will be incor- 
porated and shortly afterwards, pursuant to the scheme, your directors 
will appoint a nominee to transfer your shares to the new bank in 
exchange for the shares in the new bank which are to be issued to you. 
You will then receive share certificates in the new bank in exchange for 
the surrender of the share certificates you now hold. To complete the 
merger, the assets and liabilities of the Union Bank and of The Bank 
of Australasia will be transferred to the new bank, which will carry on 
the combined businesses and in due course the two existing banks will be 
dissolved. 

POSITION OF STAFFS 

In connection with the merger, I must also refer to the very important 
subject of its effect upon the staffs. The directors have kepi constantly 
in mind the principle that the staffs shall in no way be prejudiced, and 
you will be glad to know that the directors of the two banks have 
given assurances to their staffs that there will be fair and equal 
treatment with regard to salaries and emoluments, opportunities 
and appointments, and that their pension rights and continuity of 
employment will be preserved. 

In concluding my remarks with regard to the merger, I would only 
say that your board and the directors of The Bank of Australasia have 
no hesitation in recommending it to their shareholders for approval 
and, subject to such approval, in submitting the scheme to the English 
Court for its sanction. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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. FINANCE AND INVESTMENT cc 
| — 
| Abridged Particulars for Information Only. By CUSTOS 
Application has been made to The Council of The Stock Exchange, London, AFTER their recent bout of activity markets are showing some signs 
| Sor Zormiccion to deal in, end quotation for, all the isened Preference and of tiredness. This week the volume of business has fallen below 
Ordinary Shares in the capital of the Company. - > . : elow 
expectations and here and there prices have been inclined to slip 
back. One explanation may be that switching out of iron and stee| 
| S D STRET TON & SONS HOLDINGS shares into industrial ordinaries has been on a much-reduced scale - 
. . another is the perplexing international political situation, which 
| LIMITED leaves investors wondering whether to prepare for an outbreak of 
peace in the Far East or a still hotter war. So far as gilt-edged Ts 
(Incorporated under the Companies Act, 1943 stocks are concerned, the rise has obviously been braked by the pe 
resumption of trustee borrowings and the prospect of the issue of reF 
between £300 million and £400 million of British Iron and Stee} be 
stock on February 15th. There is also a good deal of talk of an We 
Manufacturers of knitted underwear, outerwear and half-hose for the early issue of a new series of Savings Certificates and Savings Bonds me 
Admiralty, the Ministry of Supply, and the Crown Agents for the designed to give a much-needed fillip to small savings. AIll things 
Colonies. considered—I include the uncertainty surrounding the coming - 
ae snk ms eulaliie ww a u 
— SHARE CAPITAL aii aan budget—-I think markets are behaving remarkably well. Inflation hel 
Fully Paid: and increased dividends are putting up a strong resistance to what pos 
£150,000 in 150,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Redeemable septin would normally be regarded as factors which could not fail to 7 
Preference Shares of £1 each ove eco eee 32, depress Stock Exchange prices. RY 
£150,000 in 3,000,000 Ordinary Shares of Is. cach ... on £135,000 iat 
£300,000 £267,766 Bankers on Inflation ste 
Steeher Ge Comme gen te tahiiten te cy Manan, Bunn @ It was a foregone conclusion that in their annual statements this 
* oan Capital outstanding.) year the bank chairman would deal at some length with the inflation 
The Advertisement shows (inter alia) that :— problem and the closely related question of defence finance. One iit 
The O Cc © ©. Senos & ee finds, in fact, a varying degree of emphasis put on the recent growth wa 
he Operating Company, S. D. 1 s " .Ww P SMa bine . a aye £3 “hes 
business was originally formed in 1796 is well known in the Trade of inflationary pressure, but substantial agreement on the fact that 
by its registered Trade Marks, “Moon”, “Capstan” and effective counter-measures have now acquired great urgency. _ Sir 
“"Weftex ". The Accountants’ Report in the above-mentioned William Goodenough, chairman of Barclays Bank, rejects any idea tro 
ene SS SS Se Se ee ee oe that inflation is “an elemental force.” He argues that at any rate - 
eleven years ended 3lst March, 1950. S yei . Sa a. fe gee eng : ; ‘ 
Operating Company’s sales have increased in marked degree, and in peace-time it is. largely within the decision of the Government ; 
the sales for the last year were some £247,000 in excess of those for of the day and reaches the conclusion that strict economy in Govern. £1 
the year to ne March, o— hn yy" for the ns ment spending, however unpopular, has become imperative. In his pal 
Company's production and particularly for its men’s and boys “was se ae a ee nf = Siete “ieee § : 
knitted outer-wear, swim-wear, fishermen’s jerseys, and half-hose ea are lee aoe wg apenmiee of +4 a nba wr pg Bank > 
is at present in excess of the output. oir Jasper Ridley poses the question § it really true that a demo- the 
' : metabt eC *s holdi in cratic Welfare State just cannot economise, just has no alternative 
| he profit attributable to the Company's holding in the Operating . % ‘ even swift inflation ? ” 1h: . ‘ol 
Conan for the yaur ended Sica Tinath, 1998, no shown in eotemes but a steady and even s wift inflatic n? While - does not provide ) 
(4) of the Accountants’ Report in the above-mentioned Advertise- any categorical answer, he suggests that it would be wrong merely m 
| ment, was £76,846. The Directors estimate that, having regard to to look to increased taxes to finance the rearmament programme ha: 
So pees , oe _— Plena et on until every possible step has been taken to economise elsewhere. the 
1 September, 1950, andi e absence of any substantia ze e hye Bet ee : . eee are pee | 
in present trading conditions, the profit of the Operating Company Much the same view is expressd, with special emphasis on the need de' 
attributable to the Company for the year ending 31st March, 1951, for increased production, by Mr. A. F. Bibby, the Martins Bank mt 
will be not less than the previous year, namely £76,846. chairman. “ The persistence of inflation, world-wide in its incidence, ec 
After deducting from this figure a total of £23,455, as stated inthe | is an occasion for the gravest disquiet, and it cannot be too strongly 
above-mentioned Advertisement, there would remain a balance of ‘ bastend thee ho ed hich de \rere Se ae in 
£53,391, which is sufficient to cover over 5} times the gross annual emphasised that with continued high demand intensified as it is by of 
dividend on the £132,766 issued 6 per cent. Cumulative Redeemable the requirements of rearmament the remedy is greater and still Us 
Preference Shares and Profits Tax at the rate of 20 per cent. thereon, greater productivity, hand in hand with careful productive spending.” h 
together requiring £9,559 7“ : sn 
After deducting from the remaining balance of £43,832 an amount | , me the 
of £2,700 in respect of Profits Tax at the rate of 20 per cent. on the Sun Insurance Surprise su! 
anticipated dividend of 10 per cent. on the £135,000 Ordinary Share . sa la ie ; ee ee" ae er 
Capital, there would remain available for payment of the Ordinary ’ Not for many a long day has that staid section of the Stock of 
Dividend, and for reserves, subject only to Income Tax, an amount Exchange—the market in insurance shares—been so enlivened as it -. 
of £41,132. An Ordinary Dividend of 10 per cent. would absorb was at the beginning of this week by the surprisingly sharp increase or 
gross £15,200. in dividend announced by the Sun Insurance Office. This company, co 
The first accounts of the Company will be made up to the 31st March, which began life as far back as 1710 and whose board includes cle 
1951, and will cover a period of approximately 2} months. The several well-known figures in the financial world, has suddenly ro! 
Directors propose, in the absence of dth nce! oe a broken away from dividend limitation, in the rigid sense, by pro- in 
present trading conditions, to recommen the payment of a ve pase posing a second interim payment on account of 1950. The proposed do 
on the issued Ordinary Shares, at a rate of not less than 10 per cent. techy i ggg , : < | oY. I on 
per annum (less Tax) for such period. payment is 2s. 2d. a share, which, following the normal interim of 
. . : Is. 8d. declared last November, will bring the total payment to date 
| The total net Tangible Assets in the Operating Company are shown to 3a. 104. As to the fnal dividend. which ic nocaniie destoned i 
| in the Accountants’ Report in the above-mentioned Advertisement O 3S. - AS KC e final dividend, ich iS normally deciare In 
to amount to £273,193, and the proportion thereof attributable May, the directors say that this must depend on the full results for ws 
- . ompany is 4 ad a initial the year, as shown by the completed accounts, but that the board will m: 
he Valuations set out in the Advertisement, show that the present- s . a “— "ets . aaeiniell : : Re 
day values of the fixed assets, are considerably greater than the book continue to follow a policy of moderation and restraint, For the ste 
values. If valuation figures, which it is not proposed to adopt in | present, however, shareholders will be well satisfied with dividends tic 
| the books of the Operating Company, were taken into account, already declared for 1950, which amount to 3s. 10d. a share. which nit 
the proportion of the present-day — the ao — | compares with a total of 3s. 4d. for each of the three preceding years. en 
of the Operating Company attributable to the Company, alter rhe ie “arts -* cpl b + Stan = : Te: 
deducting estimated preliminary expenses, would be approximately As is appropriate, the Sun Insurance board supplement their divi- on 
£590,000 dend decision by a full explanation of the company’s finances. They Pn 
. , “ ' , i! | emphasise that for some years income from interest and dividends, 
A copy of the above-mentioned Advertisement, giving particulars required | : - q a aga . ‘ ; 
to be advertised in connection with an application made to the Council of without taking any account of the profits of the various insurance ha 
The Stock Exc . London, for permission to deal in, and for quotation | departments, has substantially exceeded the net amount required to of 
for, all the issued Preference and Ordinary Shares in the capital of the q : ; ARS “7 = : ; . ‘ 
Company, may be obtained on application to :— pay dividends at the annual rate of 3s. 4d. a share. As a result of m 
. the accumulation of surplus investment income and of the balances an 
WHITEHEAD INDUSTRIAL TRUST LIMITED, transferred from the departmental accounts the amount standing th 
MITRE HOUSE, 177, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. to the credit of profit and loss account at December 31st, 1949, was ‘a 
= — — (Continued on page 128) er 
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STRONG POSITION OF STERLING 





LORD ALDENHAM ON CAUSES OF IMPROVEMENT 





Tue statement by the Rt. Hon. Lord Aldenham, Chairman of West- 
minster Bank Limited, has been circulated to shareholders, with the 
report and accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1950, which will 
be presented at the annual general meeting at the head office on 
Wednesday, February 14th. The following is a summary of the state- 
ment, which is dated January 11th, 1951. 

Lord Aldenham, in recounting the year’s changes in the Directorate, 
paid a specially warm tribute to the Hon. Rupert E. Beckett, who, 
during 1950, resigned from the chairmanship of the bank, which he had 
held with such distinction for twenty years. Mr. Beckett still remains 
as a director. 

The balance sheet shows that current, deposit and other accounts, at 
{815 million, were £7 million higher than at the end of 1949. This 
increase Was in some degree associated with the strong position of 
sterling and the consequent influx of money from abroad. 


INCREASED ADVANCES 


Advances to customers and other accounts increased on the year by 
£18 million to £208 million. This upward trend was well spread and 
was a natural accompaniment of increased trade and industrial pro- 
duction. 

The course of bank deposits and advances in 1950, taken in conjunc- 
tion with increased production, suggests that there was no great addition 
to inflationary pressure ; but the outlook for 1951 is by no means so 
favourable in this respect. 

The accounts show a profit for the year of £1,471,031, an increase of 
£10,474 compared with 1949. Higher earnings from advances were 
partially offset by a reduction of income from investments. All expenses 
continued to rise, especially staff costs, which are, of course, by far 
the largest item. The profit has enabled the declaration of the same 
dividends as for last year, and again the placing of £600,000 to reserves 
for contingencies. 

In the wider field of national affairs, the economic progress of 1950 
must now be viewed in the light of the outbreak of war in Korea, which 
has been taken by all the freedom-loving nations as an indication that 
the cold war in Europe may at any time become a real war, But our 
defence measures are a long way in arrears; making up for lost time 
must impose a heavy burden on this country and greatly add to our 
economic difficulties. 

The other outstanding development of 1950 was the striking increase 
in the gold and dollar reserve of the sterling area, a change of fortune 
which led to the mutual agreement between the governments of the 
United States and the United Kingdom that Marshall Aid to Britain 
should be suspended from January Ist, 1951. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the success of the Marshall Plan, an act of international co-operation 
surely without parallel in time of peace. 

The appearance of a surplus of dollars in the balance of payments 
of the sterling area and the consequent suspension of Marshall Aid 
to Britain do not mean that, quite apart from the strain of defence 
preparations, the economic recovery of this country is anywhere near 
complete. An examination of the causes of the improvement makes this 
clear. The devaluation of the pound in September, 1949, coincided, 
roughly speaking, with an upward turn in the level of business activity 
in the United States. A second strong influence was the heavy cut in 
dollar imports which the United Kingdom and the countries of the 
overseas sterling area were forced to make at the time of devaluation. 


Tue KoreaN WAR 
At the end of June, 1950, a third factor was added—the outbreak of 
war in Korea. A new stimulus was given to the demand for raw 
materials, and the third quarter of the year ended with the reserve 
standing at rather more than double the figure at the time of devalua- 


tion, the sterling area having had a surplus of $400 million in the first 
nine months of 1950, apart from Marshall Aid received. This fact 
The 


encouraged the idea abroad that the pound might be re-valued. 
result was a sharp rise in the demand for sterling exchange for forward 
covering of purchases of sterling-area goods—an exact reversal of the 
conditions which prevailed immediately before devaluation. 

At the end of 1950, the gold and dollar reserve of the sterling area 
had risen to $3,300 million, compared with $1,688 million at the end 
of 1949. In the last quarter of the year there was an increase of $544 
million, consisting of a surplus of $398 million and Marshall Aid 
amounting to $146 million. The Treasury announcement confirmed 
that the forward purchasing of sterling mentioned above accounted for a 
large part of the surplus in the last quarter—probably over one-third. 

Figures to show how the United Kingdom (as distinct from the sterling 
#rea) fared in 1950 in the effort to balance her dollar trade are available 








for the first six months only. The overall balance of payments of the 
United Kingdom showed a surplus of £52 million for the first half of 
1950, compared with a deficit of £38 million for the whole of 1949 ; 
and it seems probable that in the second half of 1950 the growth of 
exports and the increase in invisible earnings produced even better results 
than in the first half in respect of both our dollar balance and our 
overall balance. 

While, therefore, genuine progress was made in 1950, much of the 
gain both ir the sterling area as a whole and in our own position was 
attributable to exceptional factors, the removal of which would leave 
us once again short of dollars. We need a much more substantial dollar 
reserve before any revaluation of the pound should be considered. 

The real test of our ability to earn our living in a competitive world 
has been postponed, not averted, by the present emergency, which has 
once again created “ sellers’ markets.” 


INTERNAL CONDITIONS 


Internal conditions in this country during 1950 were more favourable 
than had been expected. The rise in the cost of imports due to 
devaluation was slower in reaching retail prices than forecasts had 
suggested. A large part of our increase in exports was provided by 
higher production ; and we were thereby saved the feared reduction in 
the volume of consumer goods available at home. Personal incomes 
were kept fairly stable in accordance with the the policy courageously 
initiated by Sir Stafford Cripps. 

There must be a wider understanding that it is American charity that 
has enabled us for some years to live, as a nation, beyond our means. 
The national standard of living in future must be set by reference to 
the production index, rather than to the cost-of-living index. It will, 
in fact, be so set, whether we wish it or not. 

Industrial production did increase notably during 1950—at a much 
greater rate than was anticipated in the Government's Economic Survey ; 
but, by progress on both sides of industry, much more still can be 
achieved in this direction. Shortages of raw materials will check produc- 
tion in some industries in 1951 ; but recent reports from our branches all 
over the country refer to the under-manning of many industries. This 
under-manning and the needs of the Services should absorb any labour 
displaced by lack of raw materials. But the difficulty of persuading 
men displaced from one industry to take work in another is formidable, 
as is exemplified by the grave lack of manpower in the coal-mining 
industry. 

During the year demand in several lines of business was curtailed, 
and there was a widespread impression of there being “less money 
about,” but in fact the explanation of this impression lies in the changed 
directions of demand. Statistics of retail trade show that asa result, no 
doubt, of higher prices and the greater selection of goods on offer in 
the shops, money was drawn away from entertainments and semi- 
luxuries end spent on essential goods, such as groceries, clothing, and 
house furnishings. The total amount spent by the public on their 
living expenses was probably greater than ever before. 

The appointment of a stroag Royal Commission under Lord Justice 
Cohen to inquire into the present system of direct taxation is a sign 
of a tardy recognition of the bearing of this matter on economic 
efficiency, although the exclusion of the level of taxation from the terms 
of reference makes the Commission's task more difficult. 


“THe STaTte Witt Pay” 


It would seem that the only real contribution that the private indivi- 
dual can make towards the lowering of the level of taxation is to kill 
the idea, which is by no means confined to the lower income groups, 
that “the State will pay.” We used to be told that the State purse was 
not inexhaustible ; that is an understatement; the State purse does not 
exist. 

We need to get public opinion mobilised against waste. As an 
instance of waste, Lord Aldenham quotes figures of estimates and 
expenditure on the National Health Service, and says there may be 
waste in administering the Service; there is certainly waste in the use made 
of it by the public. No Government can provide the nation with an 
economical Health Service except with the co-operation of the indivi- 
dual 
There is no doubt that we in this country face yet again the possibility 
of a great war. If the Dunkirk spirit can be roused in the nation 
throughout 1951, we can show all the freedom-loving nations that we 
are once again making ready to shoulder more than our fair share in 
the defence of liberty; and we may well be able to reach such a 
position of strength in twelve months’ time that we can look back and 
say: “One more danger squarely met.” 
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Tue one hundred and seventeenth annual general meeting of The 
Bank of Australasia was held on January 18th in London. 

The Hon. G. C. Gibbs, C.MG., the chairman, presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said:— 

Our balance sheet total has now reached £171,000,000, a 25 per cent. 
increase over last year’s total. Current, deposit and other accounts 
show the very large increase of nearly £30,000,000. There is 
an increase of £15,500,000 in the special account with the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia which arises from a partial freezing of our 
increased deposits in Australia, and carries interest at the rate of half 
per cent. per annum. If, in order to meet the essential needs of our 
customers, we have to borrow from the Commonwealth Bank the rate 
of interest charged is 34 per cent. per annum 





Our advances to customers have risen by nearly £6,000,000, in spite 
of our following closely the policy of the Commonwealth Bank of | 
Australia in regard to advances 

There is also a noteworthy rise of £400,000 or 40 per cent. in bank | 
premises and sites. We have been able to increase the final dividend 
for the year from 5} per cent. to 6} per cent., making 10 per cent. for | 
the year, compared with the 9 per cent. we have paid for the past few | 
years. 

THe ProvecteD MERGER 


I now wish to refer to the proposed merger of The Bank of Aus- 
tralasia and The Union Bank of Australia Ltd. I would first like to tell 
you the objects the directors of the two banks have had in mind in 
planning the merger, which they are convinced is in the best interests of 
both shareholders and customers. The formation of a larger and, there- 
fore, an even stronger bank possessing highly organised international 
connections will create an organisation particularily well equipped to 
meet the future requirements of expanding trade and industry and to 
provide still more comprehensive and competitive banking services for 
the Australian and New Zealand communities. The banking facilities 
which the new bank will be able to offer its customers will be more 
widespread than either your bank or the Union Bank would be capable 
of providing alone, while the existing policy of the two banks in opening 
braaches in growing areas will be capable of acceleration out of the 
combined resources of the new bank. 


Fulle: technical services will be able to be offered to customers. 
Modern banking comprises a number of specialised facilities which were 
outside the banker's business in the past. I refer to departments which 
deal with overseas business, trade enquiries, business introductions, 
travel facilities, economic and statistical information. It is apparent 
that a larger institution can more easily carry the expense of maintaining 
such specialised departments and, through them, wil! not only provide 
better service to existing customers, but wil! also attract new business. 
It is, indeed, our intention that the new bank will extend these specialist 
facilities. Your bank has always had an excellent overseas business 
and when this business is combined with the wide connections of the 
Union Bank, | confidently anticipate a still more important and efficient 
overseas department for the new bank. 


ScHeMe OUTLINED 


Although full particulars of the proposed merger are being circulated 
to shareholders today, 1 would like to take this oppertunity of outlining 
to you the scheme by which your directors and the directors of the 
Union Bank propose to carry it into effect 


First of all, 1 would tell you that the name of the new bank into 
which it is proposed that your bank and the Union Bank will be merged 
is to be “ Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited.” This bank will be 
incorporated under the Companies Act, 1948, of the United Kingdom. 


It is proposed that the Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited shall 
have an authorised capital of £17,000,000 divided into 8,500,000 shares 
of £2 each, credited as £1 paid. The paid up capital of the new bank 
will, therefore, be equal to the aggregate of the paid up capital of the 
two merging banks and, before the shares in the new bank are allotted 
and issued to you and to the Union Bank shareholders, the uncalled 
liability of £1 per share will be converted into reserve liability. 


It is therefore proposed that each proprietor of The Bank of -Aus- 
tralasia will receive five shares of the new bank of £2 each, £1 paid, 
for each £5 share held by him in The Bank of Australasia, and each 
Union Bank shareholder will receive similarly five such shares of the 
new bank of £2 each, £1 paid, in exchange for every Union Bank share 
of £15 each, £5 paid. held by him 





The report was adopted 
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over £1,300,000. That was quite apart from a general reserve of 
£3,500,000. Few people, one imagines, will quarrel with the 
directors’ contention that on the strength of these figures “ share. 
holders should in all justice receive by way of dividend a larger 
proportion of the income from accumulated funds.” 


Effects on Market 


The immediate effect of the dividend announcement has been not 
merely to hoist the price of Sun Insurance shares by 14s. to £5}, 
but to stimulate strong investment buying of the shares of other 
insurance undertakings, whose investment income also shows q 
substantial margin over current dividend rates. Such margins exist 
in the case of Commercial Union, Employers Liability, General 
Accident, London Assurance, London and Lancashire, Phoenix and 
several other of the leading offices. I am not suggesting that the 
possibility of increased dividends had been entirely ignored by the 
market before the Sun announcement. One has only to look at 
the recent market quotations for these shares for evidence in the 
low yields that increases in dividends have, to some extent, been 
discounted. The Sun position does, however, give a strong lead 
to other insurance boards, and the pogsibilities of this section of 
the market are by no means exhausted. Even after this week's rises 
shares such as London Assurance around £19 and Employers 
Liability around £5 still look worth-while propositions. 


Carreras Capital Problem 


In the tobacco trade, more than in many others, the effects have 
become strikingly apparent of financing heavy stocks at high prices, 
In the latest balance-sheet of Carreras the outstanding feature of 
the balance-sheet is an increase in stocks from £9,282,597 to a new 
peak of £11,035,865, flanked by a fall in cash from £667,860 to 
£180,358 and a further rise in bank indebtedness from 4,506,492 
to £4,624,406. It seems a fair inference from these figures that this 
company may shortly have to follow the path already trodden by 
Imperial Tobacco Company and Gallaher by funding at least part 
of its heavy temporary borrowings. Doubtless Sir Edward Baron 
will deal with this aspect of the company’s affairs at the annual 
meeting on February 12th. Meantime, shareholders have good 
reason to be well satisfied with the latest results, which show that 
for the year to October 31, 1950, trading profits rose sharply from 
£2,587,916 to £3,366,058. In consequence, the 35 per cent. dividend 
on the Ordinary capital is comfortably maintained and the balance 
carried forward is raised by £350,000 to £1,684,969. Carreras “A” 
Ordinary shares now quoted at £6 give a yield of 5} per cent., and 
54 per cent. can be got on the 2s. 6d. “ B” Ordinary shares, which 
stand at 15s. 6d. These shares are sound industrial investments, 
but any intending purchasers might well await the annual meeting 
for news of any financing operations. 


Overseas Rail Share 


The news that the Chilean Government has decided to negotiate 
a take-over of the Nitrate Railways seems to open up interesting 
possibilities for another much smaller British-owned company in 
Chile—the Taltal Railway Company. The Taltal undertaking, like 
Nitrate Railways, has been going through lean times and there can 
be no doubt that the directors and the shareholders would not be 
opposed to a take-over by the Chilean authorities on any reasonable 
terms. In spite of increasing gross receipts Taltal has faced losses 
in recent ‘years, owing to a sharp increase in working expenses, but 
in March, 1950, the strong representations made to the Chilean 
Government for higher tariffs resulted in a 40 per cent. increase. 
At the same time wage increases had to be granted, but the Taltal 
board recorded their view that there should be an improvement in 
working results. What gives speculative interest to Taltal £5.shares 
at present quoted around i6s. 9d. is their break-up possibilities. The 
company has approximately £240,000 of liquid assets in London, 
consisting almost entirely of gilt-edged stocks and cash jin the bank, 
and the board have made it plain that they have no intention of 
transferring any further cash to Chile in present conditions. This 
£240,000 of net liquid assets in London is equivalent to £1 a share 
on the £5 shares. It follows that at today’s price a buyer is paying 
something less than the liquid assets in London and is paying nothing 
at all for the undertaking in Chile. There can be little doubt that 
if a take-over is negotiated, as seems by no means improbable, there 
would be something further to come to the shareholders, since the 
fixed assets are carried in the balance-sheet at nearly £1,200,000, 
which is equivalent to just under £5 a share. 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 





PROGRESS TOWARDS INTERNATIONAL EQUILIBRIUM 





IMMENSE U.S.A. CONTRIBUTION 





SUGGESTED LINES OF BRITISH ACTION 





THE MARQUESS OF LINLITHGOW’S STATEMENT 





Tue one hundred and fifteenth annual general meeting of Midland Bank 
Limited will be held on February 16th in London. 


The following are extracts from the statement by the Chairman, The 
Most Hon. The Marquess of Linlithgow, K.G., K.T., on the report of 
the directors and balance sheet for the year to December 31st, 1950: 

The statement begins by recording the marked progress made towards 
that international equilibrium for which Britain, in company with other 
countries damaged and impoverished by war, has been struggling through 
more than five strenuous, exacting years. 


Lord Linlithgow adds:— 

It would be an endless task to try to allocate the credit for this 
achievement. One thing that can be said indisputably, however, is of 
high significance in any consideration of the prospects for consolidating 
and extending the gains already won, It is that the speed and extent of 
the progress recorded thus far must be ascribed very largely to the 
immense contribution made, directly or indirectly, by the United States 
of America. 't has indeed been a political miracle of modern times 
that the United States, reversing her long-standing policy, has accepted 
with astonishing promptitude, and expressed in munificent and decisive 
action, the responsibilities of leadership in world affairs. After enumerat- 
ing some of the meny ways in which the United States has contributed to 
international recovery, Lord Linlithgow remarks: It is only when one 

omes to recall these facts systematically that one begins to appreciate, 
n general terms, the magnitude and quality of the contribution—material, 
ntellectual and moral—of the United States to world recovery and 
mprovement and to realise how dark and devoid of hope the situation 
might have been tn the absence of this unexampled aid and inspiration. 


PROSPECTS OF LASTING EQUILIBRIUM 

It can hardly be denied that to expect the inaefinite continuance of 
direct material support from the United States, of the kind and on the 
scale recorded in the past five years, would be to cultivate an enervating 
nd chronically unhealthy habit of mind. Equally, however, to presume 
American aid would be to envisage the risk of 
collapse of the painfully rebuilt structure of economic and _ financial 
Between these two extremes, the prospects at this moment 
¢ beyond close Marshall aid was already tapering fast and 
had been intended to cease, as such, in 1952; while for the United 
Kingdom it is already coming to an end, provisionally at least. Stock- 
piling, moreover, ‘s not a repetitive process; further, it has in itself 
created difficulties in maintaining essential supplies which it is hoped will 
be overcome as a result of the talks between the President and the Prime 
Minister a few weeks ago. On the other hand, as has been recognised in 
joint Governmental statements, economic aid has become inseparable 
from combined defence plans, and it may be assuredly foreseen that the 
United States will continue to ease the pressure of rearmament upon the 
economies of European countries, Looking to the more distant future, in 
the hope and on the assumption that world war may be averted, “ Point 
Four” assistance for under-developed territories may grow in magnitude ; 
ns embodied in the Gray report on post-Marshall measures may 
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perhaps extend the period of American-supported recovery and provide 
the momentum for sustained expansion without resort to further “ emer- 
gency” arrangements; and American investment abroad, through 


Governmental agencies or under private auspices, may grow in volume if 
confidence gathers strength on both the political and economic planes. 
While, therefore, direct assistance from the United States may be fore- 
seen as continuing in one way or another for some time ahead, it seems 
that the world—given peace—is ae within sight of the day when 


sustained economic welfare can and should be achieved on the basis of 
se fs s support within a freely moving system of international trade and 
inmance. Even so, and beyond the stage of “emergency” aid, 
the international economy will continue to be powerfully 
influenced by conditions within the United States. We had a 
Short and happily mild demonstration of this dependence in 
the secondary consequences of the American business recession 


It may thus become a question of cardinal importance to 
activity in the United States is 
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likely to be steadier than in times past, or whether it will prove to be stil] 
subject to violent fluctuations, the effects of which will be speedily 
and disturbingly transmitted to other countries. No one expects stability 
—in free-enterprise America, | believe, the objective of economic policy 
has been described as progress through “high-frequency oscillation ”- 
but equally everyone recognises the catastrophic reactions throughout the 
world of such upheavals as occurred within the economy of the United 
States in pre-war times. I do not think we need nurture anxiety on this 
account, for, despite some evidence of continued surface effervescence, 
there is good ground for believing that the economy of the United States 
has greater inherent steadiness than in times past. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR BritisH PoLicy 


The disproportionate influence exercised by the United States on world 
affairs, in part by reason of the “ natural” course of economic evolution 
and in part as a consequence of the damage and disruption wrought by 
war, is to some exteat inevitable ; but it is also excessive when judged b 
the long-term interest of the world as a whole. For reasons of both 
short- and long-term relevance, therefore, and in the widest of world 
interests, our own policy should be framed with a view to constantly 
strengthening the economic foundations of the British Commonwealth. 
And this purpose should continue to rank high, notwithstanding urgent 
preoccupations, as with matters of social policy or national security 
indeed, it must always be an essential element in such preoccupations, 
since economic staying-power and capacity for expansion may well be 
the first requirement of success in dealing with what seem to be the most 
pressing problems, whether domestic or in external relations. 

I therefore ask myself, looking at the situation as a banker, what should 
be the guiding lines, in the years immediately ahead, of action in the 
economic aad financial sphere, and there are three matters on which it 
seems to me timely to make some comment. 

My first point arises from the necessity, everywhere deplored but 
recognised as inescapable, of diverting to concerted defence measures 
some of-the economic resources actually or potentially at our command. 
Help may be made available from the United States in support of the 
common effort and some reliance may be placed on the growing produc- 
tivity of British industry, which gives cause for congratulation to all who 
have contributed to it in any cne of a number of ways. For the rest— 
and the rest need not turn out to be so onerous as to give rise to serious 
hardship—it is essential that the diversion of resources should be at the 
expense of current consumption. It would be a culpable example of 
short-sighted expediency to divert resources from the improvement of 
economic capital at home or the development of productive capacity in 
overseas parts of the Commonwealth, more particularly in Africa and 
south and south-east Asia. 

Secondly, no effort should be abated in maintaining at the highest 
attainable level the dollar earnings of the sterling area, and of Britain in 
particular as the central unit of that association. To fulfil this year’s 
commitments under the American and Canadian Government loans, while 
at the same time adding to monetary reserves. meeting more of the import 
requirements of partners in the sterling area and supplying capital for 
development of resources overseas will call for the greatest and most 
sustained export effort that can be put forth. 

Assuming continued success along these lines, so that equilibrium on 
the balance of payments is firmly established and the monetary reserves 
of the sterling area are powerfully reinforced, the question will arise 
whether the time has not come for moving gradually towards fuller con- 
vertibility and freer use of the pound sterling. There can be no doubt 
that progress along this line could constitute a far more desirable applica- 
tion of regained strength than a deliberate revaluation of the pound in 
terms of the dollar, which might easily have the result of dissipating 
some of the gains already achieved. 


WEAKNESSES IN THE DOMESTIC SITUATION 


The notable increase in the volume of industria] output, apparent a 
year ago, has continued, thanks largely to the extensive improvement of 


(Continued on page 130) 
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capital equipment. If, however, any complaceacy should be felt on the 
basis of past, very solid accomplishment, it can be speedily dispelled by 
reflecting upon the fuel shortage and the all-too-frequent power cuts 
which disturb the smooth running of industry and cause endless incon- 
venience. It is further to be regretted that defence measures would seem 
to have entailed arresting and perhaps even reversing, the trend of 
decontrol which had made substantial advances in the past two years or 
so. Further, one cannot ignore the accumulating evidence of stringency 
or lack of balance in the financing of industry, associated with the pro- 
gressive shortage of equity capital, The complex problem of industrial 
financing, however, is but one manifestation of a sirgle, cardinal factor 
in the economic situation, namely the continuance, and perhaps intensifi- 
cation, of inflationary pressure. Herein lies the prime cause of anxiety 
in any view of the immediate future. One is forced to ask whether the 
objective of full employment has been correctly interpreted in terms of 
policy—whether, that is to say we have in fact had too strong a demand 
for labour, at the cost of inflation and of that quality of mobility which 
was laid down as necessary in the famous white paper on Employment 
Policy ; and whether policy in associated directions, as in the expansion 
of desirable social services, has been carried forward so rapidly as to 
put an excessive strain on the country’s command over goods and 
services 

Whatever be the final answer to these questions, it is certain that, so 
long as monetary or other factors operate to impede the maximum 
exploitation of our productive capabilities. both human and material, 
progress along the lines, already indicated, of full and fruitful inter- 
national collaboration is bound to be held back. In such circumstances 
Britain would scarcely be able to avoid the verdict of having acted as a 
brake on the wheels of internationally concerted measures of political 
security and economic expansion. To remove all ground for such a 
verdict must be the task to which our country is committed for the years 
immediately ahead 


MONETARY CONDITIONS 


Arising out of my remarks on inflationary pressure, it will not have 
escaped notice that the latter part of the past year has seen a marked 
expansion of liquid money in the form of bank deposits. The expansion 
is the more noteworthy since it follows a period of more than two years 
over which the trend Was alivost level, thus according with the official 
policy of stabilisation through budgetary disinflation. Are we to infer, 
then, notwithstanding statements in the budget speech last April, that 
that policy has failed or been abandoned? It is obviously important, 
especially in view of heavier defence charges on the national revenue, 
which may make more difficult the further pursuit of such a policy, that 
the reasons for the growth of bank deposits should be brought to light. 


The statement discusses the principal contributing factors, and con- 
cludes that the expansion must have been due overwhelmingly to the 
changed external position, including the establishment—for the time being 
at least—of a surplus on the sterling area's balance of payments with 
dollar countries and the tendency among foreign buyers to meet their 
foreseeable requirements of sterling by purchases in advance of actual 
need. Thus analysed, the growth of bank deposits gives far less cause 
for anxiety than if it had been traceable simply to deficit financing 
through a sharply unbalanced budget. Indeed, it would be possible to 
argue that some patt of the momentum towards expansion will work 
itself into reverse as sterling bought in anticipation of needs is used to 
pay trade debts as they fall due. Nevertheless, it would be wrong to 
regard the increase with complete equanimity, particularly in the light 
of foreseeable factors making in themselves for further expansion. One 
of these is the prospective rise in Government expenditure, particularly 
on account of defence, which, having regard to the existing level of taxa- 
tion, will not be easy to provide for out of revenue while leaving still 
a substantial budget surplus to cover “ below-the-line” outlays. It is 
relevant here to remark that, in order to exert full disinflationary effects, 
taxation needs to have its impact on incomes and private spending ; taxes 
which have the result merely of transferring capital are largely ineffective 
for this purpose. In the non- -Governmental field, moreover, there seem 
to be indications of continued expansive pressure through the upward 
trend in bank advances. The rise in the level of prices, possible further 
increases in production in some industries, the return of important parts 
of the trade in primary commodities into private hands and the wide- 
spread financial stringency in business all point in this direction. On 
the other hand, many undertakings are finding it impracticable to main- 
tain their required stocks of materials and may have to operate on a 
lower level of activity, while some have already taken the view that their 
turnovers must be restricted, even at the cost of a reduction of output, 
to accord with the capital resources at their disposal. It can be taken 
for granted, moreover, that the banks will continue to scrutinise applica- 
tions for credit with full regard for the national interests as expressed in 
the terms of official communications of Government policy. 


It would not be surprising if a trend towards monetary expansion were 
to continue, unless measures to combat inflationary pressure are adopted 
which go nearer to the source of the trouble than those so far employed 
—unless, in particular, the heavier rearmament outlay can be brought 
within the compass of the present volume of Government spending 
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THe annual meeting of Lloyds Bank Limited will be held in London on 
February 16th 

Phe foilowing ts an extract from the statement by the chairman, The 
Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, D.C.L., D.L., accompanying the 
report and accounts for the year 1950:— 

Our profit at £1,761,603 is £52,327 higher than last year. Although 
our current, deposit and other accounts at £1,149 million show an increase 
of £17 million over those at the end of 1949, the increase was experienced 
in the closing months of the vear—foilowing the pattern of several 
preceding years Loans and advances are £289 million, showing an 
increase of £18 million ; even so our lending is still only 25 per cent. of 
our deposits 

Since my last statement there has been a very serious worsening of the 
international situation. Peaceful nations are forced to shoulder a vast 
additional burden of armaments if they are to become strong enough to 
keep the threat of war at bay. This marked deterioration in the political 
scene did not, paradoxically, prevent a notable improvement in the world 
economic and financial picture. 


A SPECTACULAR IMPROVEMENT 


In combination with a high level of internal activity in the United 
States, devaluation has proved an important corrective influence. The 
improvement in the position of sterling has been most spectacular of all, 
Throughout 1950, indeed, the sterling area was able to earn a modest 
surplus in trade with the dollar area, the United Kingdom deficit having 
shrunk to a fraction of its former level and having been more than offset 
by the surplus achieved by other sterling countries. 

The first reflection of any genuine improvement in the strength of the 
pound should take the form of dismantling the special import restrictions 
which, according to the generally accepted international code, only a 
country in balance of payments difficulties may legitimately employ 
When sterling is self-supporting at $2.80 without the aid of these special 
props it will be time enough to discuss an improvement in the rate, 


LONDON AS FINANCIAL CENTRE 


Complete freedom of transfer for capital as well as current transactions 
frankly does not seem to me to be even in sight so long as we remain 
the most over-taxed country in the world. This I say with the greatest 
regret, for nobody could be more conscious that the position of ‘Britaia 
aS a great trading nation, and of London as the financial capital of the 
world, must inevitably be lost unless sterling can in fact regain its 
pre-war status as a strong and free currency. The value to our whole 
economy of the overseas income earned by the City of London through 
its banking, insurance and other financial services to the outside world 
(including in pre-war days the earnings of flourishing commodity futures 
markets) is only too easily overlooked. 

It is a remarkable fact also that the income from our sadly depleted 
overseas investments is even now sufficient to pay for nearly one-tifth of 
our food or one-quarter of our raw materials. How dangerously easy 
it would be for London to slip behind as a financial centre is sharply 
brought ome to us by the recent exodus of several important Rhodesian 
companies as the direct result of penal taxation—a most disturbing 
phenomenon. 

RETRENCHMENT ESSENTIAL 


Even before Korea, the case for reducing Government and other public 
expenditure to permit an alleviation of the. tax burden was overwhelming. 
One cannot doubt that a real policy of retrenchment would yield very 
substantial economies, though one or two cherished idols would have to 
be shattered in the process. Unfortunately, there seems little hope that a 
radical overhaul of spending policies, designed to eliminate waste and to 
limit public subsidies to those really in need of such assistance, will be 
carried out even now. If not, we must prepare ourselves for yet a further 
addition to the crippling load of taxation which our people are carrying. 

What is absolutely certain is that any additional fiscal burden will fall 
on a nation which is already grossly over-taxed. Still higher taxation 
will not only diminish still further the incentives to effort and initiative ; 
it will have lost a great deal of its former effectiveness in curbing infla- 
tionary pressures. More taxation, especially more direct taxation, will 
mean less saving, while any increase in indirect taxation will raise prices 
and provoke demands for higher wages. In other words, any remaining 
margin of taxable capacity is terribly small. To finance defence we must 
look, in the main, not to increases in revenue, but to drastic reductions 
in other public expenditure. 

To secure adequate resources for rearmament, to safeguard the pur- 
chasing power of our savings, and to restore to our internal economy that 
resilience which alone will permit the maintenance of our social services 
unimpaired—these are the main objectives of a policy of vigorous 
retrenchment. Drastic economy is always difficult, disagreeable and 
unpopular, but to follow any other course now would be to sacrifice 
the substance for the shadow and to condemn our people to slow strangu- 
lation, social services and all. 
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d advertisements must ‘e prepaid, | 

3/- per line Line averages 32 letters. 

Minimum 2 limes. Box No. 1/- extra. 
PERSONAL 

RS traced by LAMBERT AND 

Arico Genealogists and Record 

48 Woodhurst Avenue, Watford, 


RER who will make your party 

CONJUR. Curis Dr ——— Mem- 
per of the Magic Circle. Speedwell 5330. 
ANCER Sufferer (501057) ~ woman 
with invalid husband 
elp and extra food. 
e for her (also hundreds of other 
NaTionat Socrery For CANCER 
Rouer (Dept G.7), 47, Victoria Street, 
s.W.l 


TOREIGN SERVANTS! State your re- 


quirements and we will mominate a 
foreign domestic servant by return 
ComPTON-JAMESS, Axminster 

IRL (aged 27). hopeless invalid as result 
G of ofriian war service, no hope oi 
recovery. Help is n o keep her in 
ber own home where she has loving 
pursing care.-(Case 406, Appeal ‘ S °). Dis- 
messep }46GENILEFOLK’S Alp ASSOCIATION, 
§ Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, S.W.1. 
Not State-aided 

N cases of Physical Debility, Nervous 

Tension or iredness try Nerve 
Manipulation A therapy of proved value 
Recommended by Med. Pract Licensed 
Ms. Steruen, 1, Bentinck Street, London, 


Wi. Tel. Welbeck 9600 
IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 


U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms 
—Dovetas Jicsaw Lisraryr (S), Wilmslow, 
Manchester 

INGSMAN wants job as Chauffeur 

Courier in summer months French, 
German, Dep. Alpine Roads.._Box 980B 
Pes IN OILS: Co arte Postal Course 

oY Cottece (P.18) , Gt. Russell 


ST conmanns Information respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends free on application to 
Home Service COMMITTEE, 
Euston Road, London, 


YNITARIAN BELIEFS. —Pamphiets 
information on receipt of stamp.— 

Rev. He.en Puitires, 14 Gordon Square, 

London, W.C.1. 

youn patron offer living. encumbered 


with smal) stipend and enormous 
vicarage, to parish priest for special pur- 
pose?—Box 973B 


CLEAR PICTURE of 
and achievements. 
— restige literature: company his- 
ries and reports, journals, brochures, &c., 
at reasonable cost. JOHN PinDER-WILSON 
AND ee 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1 

y 7212-3. 
ECOME a Hotel Bookkeeper. 
tionist. Manager or Manageress, Dieti- 
cian-Caterer, Medical Secretary Expert 
Postal Courses; brochure (3).—Secrerary, 
Sourwern TRAINING COLLEGE, Withdean 
OOKS PURCHASED.—Small or large 
collections of books on most subjects 
wanted. Town or country visited. Helpf: 
advice without expemse or obligation. — 
oo Sayers, 14 ba 
W.C.2. Temple Bar 9243 
EAL’S remake and re-cover divans 
Springs and mattresses; 
mattresses into spring interior 
Write for folder, Remaking Bedding, 
HEAL AND Son, Lt, 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. 


your activities 
esign 
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ty 


OW does a large, modern advertising 

agency function? If considering ad- 
vertising you are cordially invited to have 
§ look arount our building and see how 
Samson Ciarxk anpd Co., LtD., 
Mortimer St.. W.1. Mus 5 
Ho TO STOP SMOKING 

famous Method. Explanatory Booklet 
Pree.—Mr. G. TANLEY, 265. Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 24, Holborn, London, E.C.1. 


ayuInLe MENDING on all £ arments.— 


World- 





‘Bond Street, 
NEY CARS stay new if the upholstery 
4N is protected by loose covers.—Write ur 
one, Car-COVERALL Dept 12, 18 
London, W.1 REGent 7124- 
JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—As 
) the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers 
we pay the following Record Prices 
£5- for Cultured Pear] Necklaces; 
es £35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains; 
£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 


nt Street 
SELLING 





Rings; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies: £10-£100 Gold Cigarette 
Cases; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
Trays; £20 for £5 Gold Pieces, and up 
tw £5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 
Rings. Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). If you cannot 
call personally, send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post It will he qui safe, and vou 


Will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
no oneal op to selt.—M. Haves ano Sons 
Lm 6 ptton Garden, London, E.C.1 
HOLborn 817 


2 PER CENT free of tax Investment 
honeys are received up to £5,000 maxi- 
Send for full particulars to Secre- 
Stare Bui.pinc Society, 8, Bucking- 
Palac e Gardens, Westminster, S.W.1 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ON’T STARVE YET. Macrory’s fresh 
Oat Flakes for delicious rridge, 
butty scones and biscuits. Recipes included. 
it Ib. bag for only 10s., post paid.—S. M. 
ACRORY, LTp., Limavady, N 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


| Ne ich, Linen Lengtb.—(a) Natural 
ds. x 24 in., each 2is.; 

27s a | White, 
22s. 6d.; yds. x 
(c) embroidery, 
36 in., each 2ls.; 
6d.; 3 yds. x 


each 
each 


3 yds 
52 in.. each ° 
faction or money k.—H. Conwar, 
(Dept. 454). 139-143, Stoke Newington High 
Street, London, N.16. 

ARACHUTES : each panel 36 at 

base, tapering to 3 in. and 132 in. 
Pure White Heavy English Silk or 
zmcose Nylon, 2 panels 17s. 6d., 4 nels 

panels 60s ream Cambric, 
each 40 in. x 60 in. Whole Par. 
r. al Coeeton or 

H. Con 

139-143, Stoke Hig 
London, N.16 

JNRATIONED Sucar GLvcose Mixture, 

recommended by Good Housekeeping 
Institute as an ideal substitute for sugar 
for al) home- aeping needs. 4 lb. parcel, 
6s. 6d.; 8 lb., 14 - 20s., post paid. 
Cash with “Write “also ‘for list of 


long. 


10° panels, 
16s Car 
back 


TD. 
New ington Street, 


coder, 


f | Canned Fruits and Meats and Picnic Hams 


to LENKIN Packers, 
Eaton. Nottingham 


LITERARY 


WW SENEVER | YOU THINK OF WRITING, 
THINK OF THE L.S.J.—The London 
School of Journalism, founded 30 years ago 
by journalists--under the patronage of 
leading newspaper proprietors—has_ raised 


137, Curzon Street, Long 


the standard of correspondence coaching to | 


a level that has won the admiration of 
editors and students alike 
personal instruction in Journalism, Story 
Writing, Poetry, Literature and History 
you have not yet seen “* Writing for 
Press, write today for a free copy.— 
Prospectus Dept., Lonvoon ScHool or 
JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. Museum 4574 
MERICAN MAGAZINES. Nat 
Mag.. Pop. Mechs., Fortune, &c.. by 
stal subscription. Send for details.— 
HOMAS aND Co. (SP), 111, Buchanan Street. 
Blackpool 
DPDFUTSCHE BUECHER GESUCHT!—R. 
AND E. STeiner, 64 Talgarth Road, 


Geog 


W.14. Ful. 7924. 
WRiTz FOR. PROFIT.—Send for free 
Booklet.—Tue REGENT INSTITUTE 
Palace Gate, London, ws 


(Dept. 85G), 


EDUC ATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 

TRAINING.—Expert advice on careers. 
Individual care Good posts found for all 
qualified students Courses for Political 
Hospital, Hotel and Library work: Jour- 
nalism 
in 
arrangements for graduates. 


Management. Specia 
Scholarships 


available. Resident and day students 
accepted. Social amenities.—Apply Ww 
Loveripce, M.A. (Cantab). St.  Godric’s 
Secretarial College, 2. Arkwright Road 
N 3. Ham. 6. 

YOMPLETE .SECRETARIAL TRAINING | 


and shorter courses for 


cther students at Davies’s. White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road. W.14. Telephone: Park 
4465. Students may begin now. | 


(CORRESPONDENCE COURSES to be 
studied for pleasure at your own pace. 
Biology, Literature, Social Studies, Art 
Drawing and Painting, English 
Compositicn, Child Psychology, Musica] 
Apprec'ation.—Prospectus from C.C. Secre- 


tary, Hittcrorr Cotitece (for Adult Educa- | 


tion), Surb ton, Surrey, 
CPELEGATE 8 Sammy TARiaL COLLEGE 


Clerk to the 

Governors.— Mon. ‘e38 
DAMES. LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Park, W.11 individual tuition for 
examinations Navy and Army Entrance, 
lst M.B., General Certificate at all levels 

Tel.: PARK 7437. 

I ONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
4 Students are prepared by UNIVERSITY 
founded in the 
Intermediate and 
in Public Ad- 
Also for 
(London, 


CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

year 1887, for Entrance, 

Degree exams., Diplomas 
ministration, Social Studies, etc. 
General Certificate of Education 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Univ. and 
others), Law, Engineering. Statistics, Civil 
Service, Professional Prelim. exams. The 
College is an Educational Trust not con- 
ducted primarily as a profit-making 
concern. Highiy qualified Tutors. Moderate 
fees ; instalments.—Prospectus free from 
Recistrar, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge 


Ma rain po he COLLEGE, 
4 7. Duke Street d Park Lane, 
provides training High Grade 
Secretarial Posts New course commences 
January 29th 
OSTAL POLYTECHNIC Art 
Write E. R. Suaw, 35, Gt 
w.c.l 
OSTAL TUITION for 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., 
London University 
LL.B., B.D. Degrees, Diplomas: Law 
Exams &c Low_ fees Instalments 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D 


Courses 
Russell St., 


Gen 
Camb.. 


Cert. of 
Northn.); 
Sc Sc.Econ.; 


Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
,PANISH ACADEMY: Ex tuition. Small 
\ groups or individually.—Write or "phone 
J. L. Casti.io, M.A. (Contes. ), 38, Trinity 
Court, Gray's Inn Rd., W.C TER. 6306 

15 Strand 


S™i2. FISHER ‘BUREAU 
All_ office staff perm. an 
wR Typing. Duplicating, Translations 
3501 (3 lines) 
EE MOORLAND SCHOOL, CLITHEROE, 
nes, 
school where, 
idea] surroundings, children from 
are given a sound educational foundation. 


The L.S.J. gives | 


i Advertising, Languages and Foreign | 
Shorthands and 


co-educational boarding- | 
in a happy pene oe | 
3 
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| TFYRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND.— 
Tus ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION in 1951 will te held from March 5 to 
March 7, 1951 Five Open Scholarships 
will be awarded as follows: (a) The Alfred 
Raeburn Scholarship of £100 per annum, 
(b) A War Memorial Scholarship of £75 


r annum. (c) The Neville McQueen 
ursary of £50 per annum. { A 
College Scholarship of £40 r annum 


(e) The Graeme obertson Scholarship of 
£40 per annum. *he Neish Scholarship 
of a maximum of £100 per annum, limited 
to sons of Old Glenalmonds, is also 
offered for competition. Candidates for 5 
ge ee must be under 14 on May 

19 

| to the Warpen, 


ticulars can be obtained 
HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
Simon RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS.—The 


University is , eens to candidates of about 
ten years’ standing from the date of their 
first degree one or more Simon Research 
Fellowships for advanced study or research 
in the Social Sciences, this bein 


in a wide sense. The Fellowship, whic 
is of a normal value of £1,150 per annum 
is tenable for one year with a ssible 


extension to two _years.—Further parti iculars 
may be obtained from the Recistrar, the 
University, Manchester, 13, to whom appli- 


cations should be made not later than 
March ist, 1951 
| 
| “sy a = al 
LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS 
™ towers IN House ano Garpven.” 
Lecture will be given by 
Constance Spry, F.R.H.S., for St. Maryle- 


bone Public Libraries at Stern Hall, 33 


| Seymour Place, Marble Arch, on Monday, 
Jan. 29th, at 8 p.m. Admission free. 
ANDOLPH SCHWABE Memonriat Exnisi- 
rion. Arts Councit Gatiery, 4, St 
James's Square Open till January 27th. 
Mon,, Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-6; Tues., Thurs., 
10-8. Admission free 


EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, 
4W.1 Mosites by ALEXANDER CALDER 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats., 10-1. 
Cy yaeetry OF LONDON 
pf three lectures on ** The 
Book, 12th- i. centuries" will 
by Dr. R. W. Hunt (Oxford) at 5.30 p.m. 
on January 29th, February 5th and 12th at 


A Course 
Mediaeval 


| University College (Anatomy Theatre), 
| Gower Street. -l. Admission Free, 
| Without Ticket.—JAmES HENDERSON, 


Academic Registrar. 

© ARTISTS from Around St. Ives. 
12 Paintirgs, Sculpture and Crafts.— 
Heat AND Son, 196, Tottenham Court Road, 


CONCERTS 
} B.C SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
. Rovat ALBERT HALL 
ednescay at 8 


y, January 31, > 
Tallis Fantasia : Vaughan Williams 
Symphony No. 6 ees Williams 





construed | 


: | 


! 
Entrics to be sent by February Bath 
from whom further par- | 


| 
| Violin Concerto in D Brahms 
| Academic Festival Overture Brahms 
| GI0CONDA DE VITO. 
Six MALCOLM SskGENT | 
Tickets: 10s., 7s. 6d.,. 6s. 58., 3s. 6d. 
G. 2s., at Hall (Ken. 8212), and Agents. 
OYAL ALBERT HALL, 
Monday, Febguary 5th, at 7.30. 

| Gwen CATLEY. YORMAN WALKER 


ErLeen JOrce. 
Sir Aprian BOovutt. 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
(Sponsored by the News of the World.) 
All profits to the 
Baitisa Empire CANCER CAMPAIGN. 
10s. 6d., 7 


Tickets : 21s.. 15s., q . . 6d., 5s, 

6 Hall (Ken. 8212), usual agents 
Management : —— Concert Agency, 
20, Kingly Street, W.1 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


I B.C. invites applications from women 
e for the post of Establishment Assist- 
ant in the Monitoring Service in the 


Reading area. The duties include the local 
recruitment of women clerica] staff and re- 
sponsibility for the general welfare of the 
female staff in the area, many of whom 
work shift hours and live in hostels or 
lodgings. Essential qualifications include 
previous experience of 
(establishment) and welfare work. tasting 
salary £565 per cnnum (may be higher i 
qualifications and 
tional) rising uy 
ve years’ prog 
£725 per annum - 
APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, 
ing Hy yee. London 
E.A.M.S., Spt." wit 
acknowledgement please 
addressed envelope 
B.C. invites applications 
e Typist in its Danish Section from 
women of British or Danish nationality 
The work consists mainly of taking Danish 
dictation direct into the typewriter. Good 
English and accurate typing are essential. 


annual increments on 4 


Detailed applications to 
B.B.C., Broadcast- 
wil, mar 
7 days For 
enclose stamped 


administrative | 


cxperience are eXxcep- | 


eaqen to a maximum of | 


for post of | 


| Salary, acc onsing to ae fications, between 
£5 ids. an week plus 10s 
| language allowance “tor Danish .— Detailed 
| applications to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, 
BRC . Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
masked “Danish Typist, Spt., within 
7 days For acknowledgement please | 


enclose stamped addressed envelope. 
‘HIEF MEDICAL STATISTICIAN _IN 


THe GENERAL REGISTER OFFICE 

The Civil Service Commissioners will 

| shortly be filling this post owing to the 
retirement of Dr. Percy Stocks Those 


wi ine to be considered must be registered 
medic practitioners with knowledge of 
Statistics and expe oc? Spere- 

e iate to the post. Salary 1,85 
ull particulars and application form "in 


SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
0. Compile licat! 


eted app 
must reach him by February 23rd. 1951. 
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REAL RADIO 


LUXURY CRYSTAL SET 





ONLY |7 /6 Without Earphones 


FIXED DETECTOR—NO ADJUSTMENT wr 
Real Radio Reception—not a Toy! once. 
Earphones are essential with crystal seta. oa for 
Bedrooms, Invalides, Private listening, Radio-minded 
boys, ete. No Electricity. No Batteries. Works 
anywhere immediately. Plastic case. Unbreakable 
34 in. x 2} in. x 4 in. Radio's Finest 
Value. Plus 1'6 post or C.0.D. 1)- extra. 
Cash refunded if not satisfied. Fn oy 
invited. Put your address in capitals please. 
MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. SPR2.), 
623/7, Holloway Road, Lendon, N.19. 
ARChway 4426/7- 


Nr. Archway Tube. 


eeeeeere TH E 
BRITISH MUSEUM 
+ 


The Trustees announce the resumed 
publication of 


THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 
QUARTERLY 


An illustrated miscellany of 
articles on printed books, 
manuscripts, prints and 
drawings, numismatics, 
philately, and antiquities 
and ethnography 
Vol. XVI, Part I, ready February 
Vol. XV, a retrospective single 
volume for 1941-50 will be 
published in June 
Price 3s. 6d. 
(postage 3d.) 
or 14s. (post free) for four parts 
« 
Orders should be addressed to 


THE DIRECTOR - BRITISH MUSEUM 
Ww.c.I 
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& Peseooes 
SES 
WAYFARERS 


HOLIDAYS ABROAD 
Our 72 Page illustrated programme contains 
details of attractive holidays in many 
countries, nearly all at considerably lower 
prices than last year. 

May we send you « copy ? 
THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY LTD., 
(Est. ‘tes 33, Gordon Square, London, 
w.c.l Telephone: EUSton ‘lei, 








FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT 


The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
— for every Fire Risk 
Pressure-operated by sealed co, Charges 


NU-SWIFT LTO 0+ ELLAND + YORKS 





In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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DIFFERENT 


Go somewhere d@ ferent 


i 1951 and while 
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& mew type of holiday 
Bltogether so Road Cruising 
a - Visit those dream places 
Forest you ve aiweys longed to see— 
Austria 9 Britain and Europe 
— A Barton Road Cruise is all 
Orvuise§ = hol. Gay Ne worrying ebout 
£62 train reservations or writing 
| * for hotel “®ccommodation 
\ Bartone take care of every- 
French thing-—-and for sheer holiday 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


| Oak! rth te OF MELBOURNE. AUS- 
TRALIA.—Applications are invited 
jor the position of enton Lecturer IN 
Economic History Salary ranges are 
Senior Lecturer A1049— £ A1299 
Lecturer awe £ A699 - £ Al049 
Unelucin cost of living allowance of 
A49) puaulect to Superannuation contribu- 
Siome Further particulars and information 
as to the method of application may be 


obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
1 


6 Gordon Square. London, W.C The 
closing date for the receipt of applications 
is March 3ist, 1951 
OU yenetry 12) HONG-KONG.— 
J Applications are invited for the post 
of LecrURER AND SUPERVISER OF PRACTICAL 
Work in newly established Diploma and 
Certificate courses in Sociat Srupy, Derart- 
MENT OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICS Total 
@moluments (a) for a_ married man norm- 
ally resident outside Hong-Kong or China, 
and inclusive of all allowances £ 1400 
£40—£ 1640 per annum; (b) for a woman 
£1240 £40—£1430 per annum Candi- 
dates should possess an Honours Degree 
from a British University, or other similar 
satisfactory qualification, in Social Science 


and ex erience in supervising the practical 
social work of students; a working know- 
ledge of Cantonese will be an advantage. 
First-class sea-passages, furnished houses 
or flats at reasonable rentals are provided 
for expatriate staff. Further particulars 
and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon 
he closing date 

~ of applications 18 
15th, 
YNIVERSITY OF HONG-KONG.—Appli- 
cations are invited for the followin 
new appointments, which are occasione 
by expansion to the present establishment 
Emoluments shown are for married mem- 


l 


bers of the staff normally resident outside 
Hong-Konz or China, and are inclusive 
of allowances :— £ p.a 
Professorship in History 2127—50-—2377 
Readership in Philosophy 1659 50 — 1909 
headership in Geography 1659—50—1909 
Sentor Lectureship in French 1576—40—1736 
Applicants should Possess Honours 
degrees of British Universities and appro- 
priate ecader teaching experience. irst- 





sages, and furnished houses or 
asonable rentals are provided for 
staff Further particulars and 
ormation as to the method of applica- 
tion May be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Spmmonweaith 5 Gordon Square, London, 


class sea p 
flats at 








The closing date for the receipt 

of applications is March 15th, 1951 
WV ANTED —Gentlewoman to act as 
housekeeper to business lady execu- 
tive, Harrow Hill. Modern flat. Own bed- 
sitting room. Daily help. Highest refer- 
ences essential—Apply stating salary re- 


quired, Box 977B 

WV ANTED, a Priest (C. of E.) as Resi- 
dent Warden of a College in the 

South of England. To train Laymen as 

vangeiists. Bachelor preferred, Graduate, 

one accustomed to lecturing and teaching 


an advaitage. Age about forty.—Apply tn 
the first instance, riving fullest particulars, 
to Box 981B 


ACCOMMODATION 


KK ENSINGTON. F Flats available. 
Moderate rents <i Lovecrovs, 79 
Gloucester Rd., S.W.7. FLA 8540 
ADY wishes to rent Unfurnished Cottage 
4 or Rooms (some garden essential), 
country.—Box 979B 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


YONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS, 
Cheapest ever Individual 
tours arranged. Send details you 
ments for quotation and itinerary 
Travet. Lrp., 2, Old Queen Street 
EVON AND CORNWALL for Early 
Hol cays Guest Houses in delightful 
ngs Very reasonable terms 
brochure No. 11 free.—Brsnor, 
Dawlish, Devon. 
z- VIEW of Continental Tours by 
ury Motor Coach sent free on 
Booking now for Battle o 
ii departing Feb ist.— 
Lt., Mar hall and Snel- 
xi rd Street, London, W.1 
_ AND SUMMER PROGRAMME 
-air holidays. Ramb ng centres 
and mountaineer ing holidays 
ount from Lapland to } 
t friendly r 
r from 4 for 
holida Full programme from Rameters’ 
on, 46 (B19 Park Road, Baker 
NW. Ambassador 2495 
SPAN CRUISES by omfortable 
Yachts, rcccommodating 30 
gers 8 days Seine and is 
6 days Holland an“ 
14 days Rhinelana 4 
Easter Saili 
grammes from Con 
Tottenham Court Road 
yas LEISURELY MOTORING TOURS 
196 Programme now ready 1 
Wiss Het aghts 2. Mountain Hotels and 
Flowers 3. Dolomites and Venice 
Austria 5 iy the IL 
Italy the Spot 
and Matterhorr 
Provence Rivera 
Alrica Grand 
(32 days articulars from 
Lro 7 Blenheim Terrace 
(Tel Maida Vale 4%2)), 


8.W.1. 


pe R 


» 
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@. Recommended 








— 
Ashley Courtenay 
A JOINT OF MUTTON, AND ANY RICHMOND, HILL, Surr Ret 
’ ey. M 
‘PRETTY LITTLE KICKSHAW'S Just by the Park ‘Garey 
Even in these days of restrictions sbeve is feciag that famous view of the Thames 
no need to stay at an botel where you Offers quiet and comfortable residential 
cannot get enough to eat. Kitchencraft quescere — % gns., with easy access to 
eel cial amino. dia ‘three pnts City and West End. Tel Richmond 461 
in meriting my recommer A feu gecoucs, °. by Tate, MeaCe 
of my personally rei movended is tels ar€ seaside holiday ! Here, on the edge as 
included in my Shop Windou below. sandy beach with boats. fishing, safe 
For other districts, please write to me, bathing and fine walks. are added the 
nclosine stamped addressed envelop to finishing touches of comfortable accomme- 
‘4 bl . C oad nee 68. Jam oe © , dation, good fare and ample garage space, 
415 DIE 0 e 4), Ss, . et 5 reci, el 
London, S$.W’.1. 
EXETER. ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. A /NF,SALCOMBE, 8. Deven. GARA ROCK 
beautiful 18th-Century Coaching House in ry Ot Devon. A 50-bedroom family Hotel, 
the quiet of the a a poche facing the sea, offering personal service, 
with relics of a more leisured age—ye nt catering and a tic 
replete with every modern amenity P.O a -~& booked Jt _ Sepuniben 
| ‘phones all rooms. Lift Restaurant Tel.: ee 279 
| Cocktail Lounge. R.A.C., A.A. Tel 4071-2 
Near _- FISHGUARD. LLWYNGWAIR SHANKLIC, | 1.O.W. | MEDEHAMSTEDS 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL, Newport, HOTEL, | 3 personae ee ee bedanee wou at 
Pembrokeshire Good food, good beds this hil age the chitts, hotel. 
(h c. all rooms), ceniral heating. Delightfully situated on the cliffs, facing 
Rough Shooting, Golf, " ete Trout river south, ~ makes & Br agreeable base for 
in garden. Mild winter climate Licensed SI sorme — write eee 3 Pree 
Brochure from Mr G. B. Bowen. SOs. & adie and ors. 
WASTINGS. YELTON HOTEL. 1 Qe: gh 
i : , License¢ wre -_ 
Centre of the Sea Front next door to SIDMOUTH. VICTORIA HOTEL. Paci 
White Rock Pavilion Renowned for the sea. Open all the year. Food you wil 
excellent food. Lift. Night Porter. Modern ®™J0Y. neckties mm a Telephone and 
equipments and comforts ersonal super- Rediffusion Radio by your bedside. A warm 
vision of Resident Proprietors Tel. 614 gttrectively furnished room. A superb bed, 
Wire “ Yelton,”’ Hastings ervice with a Smile. Come and be 
ISLE OF ERISKA HOTEL, Connel, Arayll. Spoilt! Attractive winter terms, Tel, 1 


A delightful West Highland Mansion on 
its own island, with direct access by road 
bridge to Mainland. Magnificent mountain 
and loch scenery; Eriska is a blaze of 

| f colour in Spring, Summer and Autumn 
Home Farm Product Fully licensed 
Write Capt dD. Ss arr 


LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. 
class Residential 
Garrick. 30 mins 
cuisine; fully licensed 
rooms; suites with private bath 
Tennis, Putting, Billiards, 
Adjoins Hendon Golf Club. 
vision of Managing Director, 


West End. 


M« 
all 


miles west of Shrewsbury H 


bedrooms, 


oir, Resident Proprietor. 
QUEEN'S HOTEL. 


Riding. 

PENZANCE. 
well ! 
an exceptionally comfortable hotel 
specialises in protecting guests from 
vagaries of the English climate 








Office, 
LTp 


terms from 5 gns. 
longer Tel. 2371. 
PORTSONACHAN, by Daimaity. Arayli. 
warm welcome awaits th 

visitor to PORTSONACHAN 
heart of the Western Highlands. 
Scottish Country Dancing, 
Brown Trout Fishing, Stalking, 
All rooms & C. and fires. 
Kilchrenan 224. 





many with central heating 
Splendid facilities for Rough Shooting and 
N 


JERSEY, C.i. LA CHAIRE, Rozel Bay. 
(list Register.) Country House atmosphere; 
10 acres lovely grounds, Fully licensed 
Cocktail Bar. Continental cuisine. Reopen- 
ing ist April. Terms: April/June trom 
7 gns.; July/Sept. from 8 gns Good 
bathing and fishing. Tel.: Trinity 198 


First- 
Hotel, once home of David 
Excellent 
P.O, phones all 
Hard 
Swimming Pool 
Personal super- 

Hendon 1456 
VIA OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY HOTEL 
Shed your cares and disperse those mental 
cobwebs by a holiday at this lovely hotel. 


Winter 
Spend it in a sheitered spot, and in 
which 
the 
Winter 
for a month's stay or 


A 
e discerning 
HOTEL, in the 
Bagpipes, 
Saimon and 
Boating 

Tel.: 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Paces 
the South and the Sun 400tt. up in 
Acres of Park Land, 30 miles from London 
and the Coast. Fully Licensed. First-class 
cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and Ball- 
room Free Golf on own sporting 9-hole 
course. Tel. 20331 (3 lines.) 


Wevemees. Surrey. OATLANDS PARK 
Only 30 minutes from London. 
rt 4 =. Squash, Bowls and Dancing 
all free to residents 150 rooms ( 
with private bath) and _§self-conta 
suites. Central heating Moderate inely- 
sive terms. Weybridge 1190 





ST. BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL 
(ist Register) 

JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
1} hrs. flight from London. Flowers, 
sunshine and an equable climate. 
Completely sheltered, facing the South 
and the Sea. Now booking for Spring. 











Details with pleasure from R. H. 
Colley. Tel.: St. Aubin 1. 
SCARBOROUGH, 


ROYAL HOTEL. 


Planning a sunny, bracing holiday this 
year ? Write Tom Laughton, Resident 
Difector of this superbly situated hotel, 
providing excellent food, delightful 
surroundings, light music, dancing and 
comprehensive holiday amenities. 
Early application is essential. Terms 
28/- to 39/- per day. Tel. 1046, 

















‘YHE TRAVEL CLUB is arranging small 
escorted parties to their five centres 
Switzerland, Austria and French 
The cost is quite reasonable; for 
example, 10 days at Easter to Lake Lucerne 
costs 20 guineas inclusive from London, 
with a three-day excursion by motor-coach 
to the Italian Lakes at a supplement of 
7 guineas. We shall be delighted to send 

full details.—Tue Trave. C.ivus 


in 
Riviera. 









rou 
Upminster: "Phone: Upminster 5000 
TPYRAVEL with us by Linjebuss Swedish 
Trans-European us ines Services 
| throughout the Continent. Hostess service 
| with fares inclusive of meals and hotel 
| accommodation See your Travel] Agent 
or write A. JoHNsoN AND Co. (LONDON), 
| Lep., Africa House, Kingsway, W.C.2 
VW INTER Sports in Austria Italy 
Switzerland. 14 days from 2 id 
days in the Riviera sunshine trom 214 gns. 
—Apply now to Apa Travet, 78, New 
Oxtord Street London, wl Tel.: 
Museum 9351-2 
HOTELS, &c. 
] IDE-A-WHILE BOOK U nigee ide to 
good hotels, inns, & Britain's 
loveliest holiday counties. Post ‘free 2s. 6d. 
S. Hittow, 45, Fleet Street, Torqu 
iwi~s Comfortable Guest House 
Good food, separete tabies willing 
service, h & ¢ Wiowonrny, Sylvan Way 
Tel $50 
Co osmastie Ovo Rectory Forrabur’ 
Boscastle Peace and quiet amid 
glorious scenery For spring and summer 
holidays Boscas tle 17 
Dec, 23, 1806. Printed in Great Britain 
at its offices, 99 Gower 8t., Lond W 


{ 





Welcome awaits you at Bevan’s 


Avs" 


mn Valley Hotel, Lynmouth. Beauti- 
fully situated. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Lounges, Ballroom, etc Excellent cuisine 
Fully licensed R.A.C.—Apply, H 
Maraiorr, resident manager 
se’ TH—MARINE MANSION.—AA 
and R.A.C private hotel on sta- 
shore, magnificent scenery 35 bedrvoms 
with Low season to July 22nd. 


Write for Brochure 8. 
Gye. —You can spend the Autumn and 
winter in warmth and comfort with- 
out fear of iiver House 
Hotel, Burcot, Oxon Good food rtect 
for a honeymoon. Tel.: Clifton Hampden 3. 
SOUT i DEVON.—The Westieicn Hom 
‘ cn the sea front at Seaton 
peaceful spring or summer holids 
good food and courteous attention 
PPYORQUAY HYDRO HOTEL.—Fashionaple, 
dignified and quietly elegant Re- 
furnished with every modern device for 
supreme comfort 57 bedrooms, 22 
rooms, ballroom, billiards room, cocktail 
bar Perfection in cuisine, wines and set 
vice. Uniquely beautiful coastal views.- 
Telephore: TORquay 7633 


mists at Croft 


(3 lines) 
WV ize Is W ARMER at Farringford, 6 

delightful Cc House Hotel and 
cottages in of the 
Isle of Wight Central heating, H. & C 
water, perfect service Golf, tennis, riding 
Licensed A.A and R.A.C. appointed. Terms 
from 6 gens. per wee Mawnacer, Farring- 
ford Hotel, Tennyson Country, West Wight, 
Phone Freshwater 312, or any_ office of 
Thos. Cook and Son, Ltd., or Dean end 
Dawson, Ltd 
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